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Industrial Democracy in Belgium 


N AUGUST 3, 1948, the long awaited law on the organization of 
() the national economy was finally passed by the Parliament of Belgium; 

it was signed by the Prince Regent on September 20, and officially 
promulgated in the government journal, Le Moniteur Belge, in the issue of 
September 27-28. It is without doubt one of the most important laws in the 
history of economic and labor-management legislation in Belgium, or in any 
country, since it lays the foundations for an elaborate juridical structure of 
institutions through which labor and capital can cooperate on an equal 
basis in the guidance of the national economy.' 


It has been hailed as the “dawn of industrial democracy,” “the coming of 


ee 


age of the working man,” “the replacement of class struggle by constructive 
collaboration between labor and capital.” At any rate, it is certainly im- 
portant enough to merit presentation in some detail to our American Catho- 
lic social thinkers, especially in view of the fact that the law is so basically 
Catholic in inspiration and that Catholic groups played so large a part in its 
preparation. Considerable attention will be given, in the following analysis, 
to the background and evolution of the bill, since it is only thus that an ac- 


curate judgment can be made on its meaning and chances of success. 


Ideological Background 


In order to appreciate the significance of this somewhat revolutionary 
law, it is essential to see it as a response to a widespread and growing demand 
throughout the whole of the industrial capitalistic world, a demand that has 
become extraordinarily loud and insistent in Western Europe since the war. 
This is the demand of the working classes to be considered no longer as a 


1. “The voting by Parliament of the law regarding structural reforms marks a turning point 
in the economic and social history of our country,” statement of M. Van der Rest, President of 
the Federation des Industriels Belges (our N.A.M.), in “Les retormes de structure,” Revue du 
Travail, September, 1948, p. 736. 
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mere extrinsic element or part of the production costs in the plant to which 
they contribute the best part of their time and energy, but rather to be ad- 
mitted to a more organic role of participation with capital in the rights, 
responsibilities, and fruits of the enterprise in which they play such a key 
part. Thus alone, they maintain, will inherent dignity and value of their 
labor receive just recognition, and their personality and initiative, crushed 
out in the modern impersonal factory system, be given a chance once more 
to express themselves in work. 


In the United States also the same tendency is unmistakably present, 
but general opinion seems to look on such pretensions of labor as either too 
radical or too premature to have any chance of success for a long time to 
come. Witness the opposition on the part of capital to Philip Murray's 
proposal some years ago of a national system of labor-management industrial 
councils, The idea is being kept alive, it is true, by ACTU and others, and 
there have been a number of cases of individual initiative along these lines, 
such as the Joint Production committees during the war. But as yet there 
has been no concerted action on a wide scale, let alone any attempt at obli- 
gatory legislation. 


Europe More Advanced 


In Europe, however, this movement has progressed far beyond the rudi- 
mentary and somewhat Utopian stage we know in the United States. The 
war, especially, has given it tremendous impetus; this is due in part to the 
closer collaboration imposed on capital and labor by the necessity of uniting 
in the face of a common enemy. The workers now see no reason why they 
should return to their former position of inferiority simply because peace 
has come. But there are deeper reasons than the accident of war behind this 
mounting pressure of the workers. Since most European economies are 
poorer and more rigid than our own, the proletariat has long been a com- 
paratively stable, self-perpetuating group, which has suffered more acutely 
and persistently from the oppression of capital than our workers, But thanks 
largely to the century-old diffusion of liberal doctrines such as the dignity 
and freedom of the individual, plus Socialist and Communist propaganda, 
the mass of workers has at last become not only thoroughly class-conscious 


but doctrine-conscious. (Catholic labor leaders here, I might add, have fre- 


: 
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quently expressed to the author their disappointment that American union- 
ism seems to limit its horizon mostly to immediate material benefits and is 
not doctrinal enough). 

The content of this “philosophy” or “mystique” is simple but dynamic. 
First, the workers at last see clearly that the vast transformation and enrich- 
ment of the modern world known as the industrial revolution is based on 
the creative mediation of their human labor, and that this puts tremendous 
power in their hands, if they want to use it. Secondly, they have waked up 
to the fact that in entering into this system not only have they lost the per- 
sonal creativeness and responsibility of the artisanate, but they have sold 
themselves into a kind of impersonal servitude to the contributors of capital 
in exchange for a not too secure salary. Capitalists have thus far reserved 
exclusively to themselves the direction, responsibilities and fruits of the en- 
tire industrial system. The conclusion is obvious: since things need not be 
so, and we have the power to change them, we are going to change them, 
immediately, and woe to anybody who tries to stop us! 

Seek Humane Order 

From that point on, of course, Communists, Socialists, and Christians 
differ as to the “how” and “towards what.” But all are agreed on the basic 
“Second revolution” needed to humanize the first or technical revolution.2 


2. Cf. Chanoine Jean Dermirie, La pensee chretienne at la rcforme de lenterprise, Editions 
Clarte Ouvriere, Charleroi, 1947, p. 1: “. . . a truly new social and economic order, which will 
be marked by the accession of the working class to the posts of command in society. As long 
as the structure of the business enterprise subsists in its present form, the. ensemble of reforms 
already brought about or in preparation .. . will not constitute that radical break with the past 


regime, that transformation of nature, that “revolution” towards which the world of the laboring 
classes aspires.” For a doctrinal study of the whole question, one of the best brief treatments is 
the above, by the Director-General of Diocesan Works in Tournai, one of the best known and 
most progressive social theorists in Belgium. Cf. also P. Desbuquois et P. Bigo, Les reformes de 
Ventrepise et la pense: chrettiene, Paris, 1945; Transformations sociales et liberation de la per- 
sonne, 32e Session des Semaines Sociales de France a Toulouse, 1945, Lyon, 1946; R. Kothen 
Problemes sociaux actuels, Bruges, 1946; A. Dubois, Structures nouvelles dans Venteprise, Paris, 
1946; G. Ripert, Aspects juridiques du capitalisme moderne, Paris, 1946 a penetrating impartial 
study by a noted jurist; J. Predseil; “La remuneration de travailleurs et leur participation a la 
gestion des enteprises,” Bulletin social des industriels, Brussels, 20 (April, 1948) 157-74, the re- 
markable address of the secretary of the Young Employers’ Center of France before the Belgian 
Association of Catholic Employers and Engineers; Cogestion, Rapport de la premiere commission 
d’etudes de la Confederation des Syndicats Chretiens, 15e Congres, Brussels, 1947; G. Esperet, 
Essai sur la reforme de Venteprisc, Paris, 1946, by a worker for workers; R. Clemens, “L’ente- 
prise, realite economique et sociale,” Industric, October, 1947, a very competent study by a 
Catholic professor of Liege. 
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As a result, even the significance of the word capitalism has evolved in 
Europe from the original technical meaning to a definitely idealogical and 
pejorative one; that concrete historical regime in which holders of capital 
unjustifiably reserve to themselves exclusive control over both management 
and fruits of the industrial system. It is through ignorance of this now com- 
monly accepted signification that well-meaning economic ambassadors like 
Paul Hoffman and others have done considerable harm to the American 
cause by enthusiastic articles and speeches on “dynamic capitalism,” appar- 
ently understanding capitalism as little more than a synonym for free en- 
terprise as against state control. But the very word is like a call to battle 
here. 

What is more important to grasp in all this matter is that the idea of la- 
bor’s participation with capital in the management and fruits of industry, 
known technically as cogestion or reformes de structure, is not merely an 
abstruse ideal nourished by a few intellectual leaders. It is an idee-force, 
a cause, that is rapidly penetrating right down to the grass roots of the labor 
movement and cannot be denied satisfaction much longer without an ex- 
plosion somewhere. The following typical quotations will give an idea of 
how it is accepted by responsible Catholic leaders. 


Revolution on the Way 
From a rank-and-file newspaper of the Confederation of Christian 
unions : 


Unionism is preparing a great revolution . . . . We don’t mean a bloody rebellion, which 
often brings no real change, but a radical change in the ideas and the way of acting of men in the 
production and dividing up of wealth ... , one brought about by reforms that are progressive 
and thorough, by a steady evolution That’s the kind of revolution we want... It’s capitalism 
(ie, the capitalism regime) that has to be transformed because right now it’s the master of 
economic life and it has no right to be master by itself. The capitalist regime consists essentially 
in the fact that capital (raw material and means of production) holds the authority, and that 
labor (producer of consumer’s goods)is its servant, without any power. In this regime labor 
is looked on principally as a piece of merchandise and is valued only for what it produces... 
Yet it is this labor alone which has a directly human value . . . Things are not right side up, 
therefore, when capital dominates labor . . . Here’s the revolution we want to bring about. We 
must put the machine in reverse; give labor its true place in society, the first, and leave capital 


3, Even so objective a witness as G. Ripert, Aspects juridiques du capitalisme moderne, pp. 
11, 15, 323, accepts this concrete meaning as the most useful. Cf. E. Baussart, Essai d’initiation 
ala revolution anticapitaliste, Paris, 1938, pp. 9, 33. 
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its real place, that of a servant, who can’t be done without, perhaps, but a servant and not a 
master . . . Co-gestion is our ideal — and an ideal that we want to see become a fact not in five 
years but now.4 


From a Joint Declaration of the Cardinals and Archbishops of France: 


We ask for the progressive participation of the workers in the organization of work, of 
the business enterprise, of industry, and the nation. The worker wants to feel truly at home in 
his factory by a more human labor by which he can engage his responsibility as a man and find 
scope for his whole energy . . . He aspires to a participation in the social and economic life of 
his factory as well as in the fruits of its production . . . To bring about these social advances, 
structural reforms are necessary. We are ready to welcome them.5 


Similar quotations could be multiplied indefinitely.e It is only by keep- 
ing in mind this vast ground swell of pressure from the workers, steadily 
growing in form and strength and vigorously seconded by representative 
Catholic social leaders, that we can understand how it has been possible in 
Belgium to push the present legislation through successfully in the face of 
much opposition. 

Experiments in Other Countries 


Although the most comprehensive of its kind so far, the present legis- 
lation is not the first attempt along this line in Europe. Many other coun- 
tries have tried limited and chiefly voluntary experiments in the same gen- 
eral direction, such as the Joint Production committees and Working Parties 
in England, and various steps towards industrial councils in Holland.7 Na- 
tionalization projects in France and England are also partial attempts to 
answer the same problem. But Belgian commissions which have studied the 
results of nationalization in both countries have not been favorably impress- 


4. Au Travail, Numero de Noel, 1947, p. 3. This whole article is a remarkable example of clear 
vigorous, not too simplified writing for workmen. It covers the whole field of the principles 
and structures of the present reform in half a page of the newspaper. The other half contains 
an article hitting hard on the new responsibility of the worker to prove himself worthy of his 
new powers. 

5. “Declaration de l’Assemblee des Cardinaux et Archveques de France,” February 28, 1945, 
quoted in R. Kothen, op. cif., pp. 55-59. These words, of course, are nothing but the develop- 
ment of the famous texts of Quadragesimo Anno on the participation of the workers in the 
direction and fruits of production. 

6. Cf. bibliography in note 2; also Desqueyrat, S. J., Revolution d’abord, Paris, 1945. 

7. For a survey of experiments in other countries, see Participation des salaries aux responsabilites 
et aux resultats de Voenvre de production, Paris; P. Bayart, Comites d’entreprises Experiences 
etrangeres, legislation francaise, Paris, 2e edit., 1947, with bibliography; soctaL orDER 1 (1948) 
229, 330, 371. 
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ed, and Belgian opinion, even among the workers, seems to be moving 
steadily away from this type of solution. Within the framework of private 
enterprise, the most important and large-scale experiment has been the 
French legislation of February 22, 1945 and May 16, 1946.° This has set up 
an obligatory system of labor-management committees in all business enter- 
prises of at least 100 employees. The committees have wide powers not only 


of advice but of decision in the running of their respective plants. 


This legislation, however, has proved to be disappointing. In many 
cases Communist labor groups have used the committees to disrupt the smooth 
functioning of factories for purposes of political or class warfare. In other 
no less numerous cases employers have succeeded in so manipulating the de- 
fective machinery as to “put the committees into their pocket,” as the French 
put it, and make them mere rubber stamps. In some cases, however, re- 
markable success has been achieved. 


The reasons for the failure are not hard to find. They stem partly 
from defects in the law itself, partly from the hasty and arbitrary manner 
in which was drawn up and imposed on the country. The bill was pre- 
pared, it seems, without sufficient consultation of and approval by the in- 
terested parties. Thus the employers claim that their organizations were 
not consulted at all until the law had been passed. And strange to say, even 
the unions were a little suspicious; they feared some hidden move to weaken 
their power. 


As for its content, the law thrust too much power suddenly on workers 
who were not prepared for the responsibility; it gave the unions too much 
control over the members of the committees; and it rendered the company’s 
accounts so open to inspection that sufficient protection against competitors 
was not provided. These difficulties are due in part to the French tendency 
to solve problems by legislative fiat from above rather than by thorough, 
realistic study of the practical conditions for success of a new piece of legisla- 
tion. The more realistic Belgians have taken care not to repeat these mis- 
takes. 


8. Bayart, op. cif., gives a valuable analysis and critique. 
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Economic and Political Background 


A few broad outlines will be enough for our purpose here. Belgium 
is a strongly industrialized nation of some 9,000,000 inhabitants, the first 
country to undergo the industrial revolution after England. Capital and 
labor are both strong and well-organized. Capital is represented by the 
Federation of Belgian Industrialists, (known before the war as the Central 
Industrial committee), within which is contained the active and well-organ. 
ized Federation of Catholic Employers. This Catholic Federation is a model 
of effective Catholic social action in a highly influential milieu. Its very 
competent Jesuit chaplains are the apostolic soul of the movement.® 


Of the 1,700,000 workers in the country, about half belong to unions, 
chiefly the two dominant ones, the Socialist and the confederation of 
Christian unions. The small but active Communist group has no union of 
its own but tries to infiltrate the Socialist unions either to dominate them 
or, according to present strategy, to disrupt them, now that the Socialists are 
resolutely weeding them out of all key positions. 


The Catholic unions are the outstanding phenomenon of the post-war 
labor scene in Belgium. Under a group of dynamic and competent young 
leaders, mostly former Jocists, and the inspiration of their chaplain, Canon 
Ketels, they have risen since the war from a minority of about one-third to 
slightly better than equality with the once all-powerful Socialists. They 
claim some 455,000 members to the Socialist 440,000; three quarters of their 
membership are in strongly Catholic Flanders. The Socialists have been ser- 
iously weakened, 2s elsewhere throughout Europe, by hesitation and internal 
dissension in the face of Communism. 


The dominant political forces are the Socialists and the Christian Social 
party, who form the present coalition government. The Liberals and Com- 
munists are small minorities. The Catholic party has a slight majority over 
the Socialists, but not over a coalition of the latter with the other parties. 


9. The organ of the French-speaking section (which is called the Association of Catholic Em- 
ployers and Engineers and is, for various reasons, the more active and advanced in doctrine of 
the two groups) is the excellent monthly Bulletin social des industriels, For a brief statement 
of principles, see March, 1948, pp. 99-101. 
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The new economic bill is, therefore, a kind of common denominator be- 
tween Catholics, Socialists and Liberals. 


Despite its name of “Social,” however, it should not be imagined that 
the Catholic party is always outstandingly progressive or social in its out- 
look, though the progressives do dominate now. At the wish of the bishops 
it groups together all Catholic nuances from extreme conservative to extreme 
progressive for common protection against the still virulent anti-clericalism 
of the other parties, which make common cause in trying to hamper the 
Church’s liberty, especially in education. Out side of religious questions, 
the unity of the party is largely artificial, the progressives pulling constantly 
in opposite directions. The Catholic labor group, in particular, is seriously 
dissatisfied with this situation, since they frequently appear to be comprom- 
ised before their fellow workers by the hesitant social attitudes of their 
party. This is serious because the only national Catholic daily newspaper in 
French, the Libre Belgique, one of the best edited and most powerful news- 
papers in the country, is scandalously reactionary in its social doctrine and 
is a constant source of embarrassment and indignation to the progressive 
Catholic groups.'° 


Steps Toward Present Law 


Even before the war the habit was being formed of labor-management 
collaboration. This was manifested chiefly in the National Labor confer- 
ences, called periodically by the government, and in the voluntary, but highly 
successful Parity commissions, which made collective accords on disputed 
points in each of the major industries. On the level of the individual busi- 
ness enterprise, however, there was considerable agitation for cogestion but 
little efficacious action. The Central Industrial committee, equivalent to 
our National Association of Manufacturers, was still strongly laissez-faire 
in attitude. But during the war opposition to a common enemy brought 
labor and capital together on a new basis of understanding. A series of 


10. Cf. the collective study, Dechristianation des masses proletariennes, Tournai, 1948, chap. 
6, and p. 137, which has attracted wide attention. In vigorous language, it attributes the main 
cause of the falling away from the Church of the working classes in Belgium to the alliance of 
Catholic leaders, lay and clerical, with conservative capitalism and the bourgeoisie against the 


aspirations of the woxkers. 
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clandestine meetings was held during the time of the German occupation be- 
tween representatives of both groups; the result was the Social Solidarity 
pact, an agreement in principle on the broad lines of a program of post-war 
collaboration.'' 

Immediately after the liberation, both sides publicly ratified the accord. 
To indicate its change of heart, the Central Industrial committee changed 
its name to the Federation of Belgian Industrialists and promised to put into 
operation within six months a system of labor-management councils'2 On 
the 13th of January, 1945, the government appointed a “Commission for 
Economic Orientation” to study suitable legislation.'s 

Not long after, in tune with the same progressive spirit, the Christian 
Social party came out with an admirable, longe-range program of political, 
social, and economic reform, in which they committed themselves categori- 
cally to sponsoring cogestion... The following excerpt will give an idea of 
the tone of this important document: 

Distinctly anticapitalistic, this party holds that labor should not be deprived of the share 
of privileges and profits which rightfully belongs to it. Not that we are adversaries of private 
property .. . But property cannot become the basis of a privilege. Neither the owner, nor es- 
pecially the holder, of capital can claim on this score an exclusive control over production . . . 


We must restore to work its human character, above all by bestowing on the mass of workers the 
dignity, rights, and duties of true collaborators.'4 


Difficulties Rise 

All in all, it seemed that a new era had dawned at last. Union circles 
were jubilant. But the honeymoon did not last long. As the ordinary econ- 
omic life of peacetime picked up again, the old frictions and conflicts of in- 
terests began to crop up once more. Nursing along precarious profits in an 
unstable post-war Europe, many big businessmen felt little inclination to 
“rock the boat” any further by radical innovations of any kind. Others more 
or less returned to the old laissez-faire attitude, hoping that by waiting out 
the reform wave the old regime could go on as before. 
11. This history has been pieced together partly from the documents subsequently, partly from 
conversations with employer and labor associations. Numerous indications can be found in Kothen, 
op. cit., pp. 69-75; Bull, soc. des ind., July, August, 1948, pp. 295, 302-5, 312-13; “L’organisa- 
tion de l’economie.” Revue du Travail, September 1948, pp. 733-35. 
12. Bull, soc. des ind., July-August, 1948, pp. 309,312. 
13. Moniteur Belge, January 24, 1945. 


14. Les Chantiers sont ouverts. Quel sera Parchitecte? Principles et tendances du Parti Social 
Chretien, Noel, 1945, pp. 44-45. 
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A not entirely convincing argument brought forward by many other- 
wise well-disposed employers was the following: We are for these labor- 
management councils in principle, and we feel that you Christian union men 
in particular can be trusted to go into them with a genuine spirit of co- 
operation. But the growing power of Communism and radical Socialism in 
Europe, how can we be sure that in five years’ time the unions won't be much 
more radical in spirit and use their foothold in management to wreck private 
enterprise from within and bring in state control? So let’s go slow and be 
sure the new institutions are foolproof before we commit ourselves irrevo- 
cably.'s 


In the face of this stiffening of opposition and delaying tactics, the 
unions began to make bitter charges of insincerity against the employers, that 
they were paying lip service to the principle of cogestion but systematically 
obstructing every attempt to realize it in practice.¢ But on their side, too, as 
a number union leaders adraitted, too many of the old-line union leaders and 
bosses and organizers were unwilling or unable to give up their old class 
warfare attitude and techniques for a policy of constructive collaboration 
with the forces of capital which they had for so long regarded as their en- 
emies.'7 


So discussions dragged on, with individual experiments tried here and 
there, but no concerted action. The pressure for reform did not die off, how- 
ever, as many of the employers had hoped. The unions began to press har- 
der and harder for action, with growing impatience. On the side of the 
employers, too, the Federation of Catholic Empioyers was doing yoeman 
work in swinging the larger, non-confessional organization of Belgian Indus- 
15. Bull, soc. des. ind., July-August, 1948, p. 312, declaration of M. Van der Rest, President 
of the Federation des Industriels Belges. 


16. The Plant Councils are verbally accepted and practically torpedoed by certain groups of 
employers and politicians,” Aw Travail, Noel, 1947, p. 3. 


17. Cogestion report of the 15e Congress of the Confederation des Syndicats Chretiens, Octo- 
ber, 1947, p. 32, recalls the statement of a Socialist labor leader in 1935: “The unions should 
not contribute to lessening the antzgonsm between classes. If we take away from the union its 
militant activity, its participation in the struggle of classes, we at the same time render impossible 
for it any cultural action and even all philanthropic action of any extent and value.” It then 
adds, ‘“‘We should not too easily believe that this tendency has been outgrown in the majority of 
Socialist groups . . . and even among a good number of Christian unionmen.” 
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trialists towards a more progressive social attitude.'* Despite the Catholic 
groups numerical minority, it is so active and so well organized that it is able 
to exert a pressure far beyond its numbers on the larger body. 


Law Finally Drafted 


Finally, under the combined pressure of the Catholic employers and the 
Catholic unions, the Christian Social party presented to Parliament a succes- 
sion of four major bills covering the whole field of cogestion and calling for 
the establishment of a Central Economic council for the whole country, a 
National Labor council for social questions, national councils for each indus- 
try, local councils for each business enterprise, and finally a reform in the 
juridical structure of corporations to permit entrance of the workers into the 
inner sanctum of capitalist power, the board of directors who represent the 
stockholders.'9 


The Catholic employers, however, refused flatly to support the last mea- 
sure. This is the main point that divides them from the Catholic union 
group. The latter maintain that this, the most radical of all the reforms, is 
essential in order to curb the enormous concentration of power in the hands 
of a few capitalists through control of voting stocks. The employers are ada- 
mant against the idea. They want a clear-cut separation between the 
labor-management council for the internal operation of the factory as such, 
which alone concerns the workers and where alone they have any real compe- 
tence, and the poard of directors responsible to the stockholders alone, whose 
role is the highly technical one of deciding on investments, market strategy 
etc. Besides, since the workers in present corporation law have no legal res- 
ponsibilty, their action in disposing of stockholders’ money would be a legal 
monstrosity. 


The union men answer that what they want is a new juridical structure 
giving the workers real legal responsibility in some way, that as long as the 
board of directors retains the financial power, the factory council would be 


18. For an account of its activity, see Bull. soc. des ind., May, 1948, pp. 197-99. 


19. These have been gathered together with an introduction in the pamphlet, Democratie 
economique et sociale, Brusses, 1947. It makes an excellent basis for study of the Belgian Catho- 
lic program of social reform. 
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practically its servant, and that it is precisely this high finance that labor 
wants brought out in the open. Catholic social theorists themselves are di- 
vided on the matter, with perhaps a majority leaning towards the unions’ 
position.2° 


Socialist Counter-Proposals 


Meanwhile the Socialist government came out with its own legislative 
project on the key point of the reform program, the local councils for each 
business establishment or factory. The Minister of Labor presented the bill 
on June 25, 1946. Discussion on it dragged on, first in committee, then in 
public debate. An impasse was finally reached a year later on the touchy 
question of opening the companies’ accounts to the workers. The Minister 
withdrew his bill and recommended that all the projects for the reorganiza- 
tion of the national economy be studied together by a special commission of 
Parliament with a view to preparing a single comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation.2! 

The labor unions were bitterly disappointed at this failure and gave 
voice to their feelings in no uncertain terms. The next Congress of the 
Confederation of Christian unions in October, 1947, put cogestion as the 
number-one item on its agenda and published a vigorous manifesto summing 
up its position on the matter.22, The pressure from the unions increased. 


Finally, on Dec. 3, 1947, Premier Spaak, in the name of the Socialist 
Catholic coalition government, presented to Parliament a bill which em- 
braced all the preposed reforms (save that which would admit workers into 
the board of directors of corporations) in a single comprehensive piece of 
legislation. It is this epoch-making biil which, in an amended text, became 
law on Aug. 3, 1948. 


Aim and General Characteriseics 


As is the case with all important Belgian legislation, this bill is intro- 
duced by an official commentary on the history, motives, and meaning of the 


20. For the union position, see document just cited, n. 19, pp. ff.; also the Report of the 15e 
Congress, Cogestion, cited in n. 17, chap. 6; Determine, art. cit. in n. 1. Professor Clemens, in 
his article in Industrie, October, 1947, (n. 1), makes a good case for the employers’ position. 
21. Bull, soc. des ind., July-August, 1948. p. 295. 

22. Already cited, notes 1, 17, 20. 
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law, entitled Expose des Motifs.22 The point of departure is the democratic 
ideal, which to be made effective must be extended, not only to the political, 
but to the economic and social spheres. In the political sphere this has al- 


ready been accomplished by the progressive widening of the popular vote. 


Then came industrial capitalism. The resulting concentration of enor- 
mous wealth and economic power in the hands of a few, the controllers of 
capital, combined with the liberal doctrine of no intervention on the part of 
the state, reduced the laboring masses to a social and economic servitude to 
these masters of capital. This practice threatened to nullify their political 
equality. The present law, therefore, aims at being a first step towards a 
more balanced order of social and economic, as well as political democracy, 
by granting the workers a legitimate share in the direction of the economic 


and social life of the nation.24 


23. This introduction, together with the presentation speeches of the spokesmen for the Parlia- 
mentary commissions, is very valuable for understanding the law, but is not included in the 
final text. All may be found in the full official proceedings,Documents parlementaires and 
Annales perlamentaires, Session 1947-48 (details in Moniteur Belge, September 27, 1948, p. 7768, 
n. 1) But the most convenient sources for studying the present law are, for the first text, the 
Bulletin Mensuel of the Confederation des Syndicats Chretiens, January, 1948, pp.8, ff, known 
as CSC and for the final text the very valuable number of the Bulletin social des Industriels, 
July-August, 1948. The latter contains a brief history of the text, save for two final amendments 
of the Senate in the September number, the essence of the commentary of the official spokesman, 
a resume of the Parliamentary discussions, objections of the Federation des Patrons Catholiques and 
what happened to them, a speech of the President of the Federation des Industriels Belges, and of 
M. Harmel, spokesman for the Catholic party. 

24. The parallel development of democracy and capitalism bore within it the germs of an 
evident contradiction. Whereas the progressive extension of the right of suffrage was associa- 
ted with larger and larger portions of the nation in the exercise of political power, economic peace 
remained the exclusive possession of the holders of capital. This divorce was soon to show that 
individual liberties, recognized by right, were in fact compromised in their exercise. The pro- 
gress of industrial techniques and financial concentration assure to certain persons an economic 
democracy, which in reality participates in political power. As a result, the latter is shared and ex- 
ercised in a manner other than democracy demands . . . The signers of the present project feel that 
they are bringing about a first stage of economic democracy ... they consider the workers have 
an undeniable right to participate, as well on the national as on the level of each business, not 
only in the elaboration of social legislation, but also in the direction of the economy. Thus they 
hope to resolve the antimony which has arisen between political democracy and economic power, 
and unite the laws and political and economic society under the standards of a genuine demo- 
cracy” (CSC, January, 1948, pp. 12-13, 15). 
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Secondly, although the need for the state to intervene for the common 
good in social and economic matters is now recognized and is constantly be- 
ing used more frequently, the state has not yet at its disposal any body of auth- 
oritative national institutions representing the interests of all classes in the 
nation, to which it can turn for expert guidance in the formulation of social 
and economic legislation. The present bill attempts to fill this lacuna.25 But it 
in no way constitutes an entry of government into private business or control 
over the latter. Rather it is the contrary, the limitation, of arbitrary power 
by substituting the guidance of organized private enterprise.26 The new in- 
stitutions are in no sense government bureaus, but authoritative organs of 
private enterprise. Their members are elected by the free and independent 
associations of labor and capital, and their role is advisory only, not legis- 
lative. 


Lastly, as is the case with some of the more comprehensive legislative 
bills in Belgium which involve a multitude of technical details too complica- 
ted to be settled a priori, the law is what is known as a “framework law” 
(loi de cadre). That is, it determines only the basic structure of the law and 
the principal controversial points, leaving to the executive power the pro- 
gressive legislation of technical details as circumstances demand.27 This 
naturally involves some risks, but it reduces the chances of impractical legis- 
lation and facilitates discussion and passage of the bill in Parliament, 


Schema of the Law 


The essence of the Industrial Councils law consists in the establishment 
of two parallel series of ofticial labor-management institutions, one dealing 
with economic problems, the other with social, on three levels, the nation as 
a whole, each industry as a whole, and each local unit within an industry. 
Some of the social institutuions exist already, either officially or unofficially. 
But since the law integrates them with the new institutions, the schema be- 
low includes them all, so as to give a view of the entire structure of labor- 
management organs in Belgium.2® 


25. Ibid., p. 14. 
26. Ibid., p. 15. 
27. Ibid., p. 16. 
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Each of these institutions will now be taken up in detail. 


Economic Sphere 


CENTRAL ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL 
Advisory power to Government on 
economic matters. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE ECONOMIC 
COUNCILS 


Social Sphere 
NATIONAL LABOR COUNCIL 


(Exists unofficially). | Advisory 
power to government on social mat- 
ters. 


INDUSTRY-WIDE PARITY 
COMMISSIONS 


Advisory power to Central Council. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
(Exist unofficially.) Advice to 
Central Council and Government 
on regional economic interests. No 
labor representation. 


CHAMBERS OF CRAFTS AND 
TRADES 

Represent small businessmen and 

artisans on National Councils. 


(Exist officially.) Advisory power 
to National Council. Decisive 
power on collective accords and 
disputes within industry. 


LOCAL COUNCILS IN EACH BUSINESS UNIT 
Advisory power to mnagement on economic questions. 
Deliberative power with management on social questions. 


LABOR UNIONS 
These retain their role in handling wage demands and grievances, and in 


unifying and training and educating the workers. 


Central Economic Council 

This Council will be composed of members chosen by the executive 
power from double lists of candidates presented by the various organizations 
which represent the economic life of the nation, including agriculture, for- 
estry, small businessmen and artisans and consumers’ cooperatives, The 
president will be chosen by the executive power; ne must not be connected 
with either the government or any of the organizations represented on the 
Council. There will be added a certain number of technical experts of recog- 
nized reputation. The final text of the law2°specifies that the total mem- 
bership is not to exceed 50: an equal number representing labor and capital, 


28. Cf. similar schema in Democratic economique et sociale, Brussels, 1947, p. 2. 
29. As indicated in n. 23, references to the final text are to theBull. soc. des. ind., July- 
August, 1948. 
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together with not more than six experts chosen by labor-capital members. 
The term of office of the president is six years. The latter are eligible for 
reelection. 

The role of the Council is strictly consultative. It will present, on its 
own initiative or at the demand of the government, authoritative informa- 
tion and suggestions to the latter on all problems touching the economic 
life of the country. Its reports will reflect not only the majority, but the var- 
ious minority vicws of the groups it represents. Its recommendations will not 
bind the government, but will carry all the weight attached to the official 
spokesman for all the econumic interests of the nation. 


To the Council will be attached a permanent Secretariate to be at its 
service for clesical and research work, It will be staffed and financed by the 
government to ensure impartiality. This apparently innocent provision be- 
came a major point of dispute, as we shall see later. The final text specifies 
that the members of the Secretariate shall be chosen not by the government 
but by the members of the Council itself, except the directors. No member 
can at the same time hold any office or exercise any control in any business 
represented on the Council, or for a year after leaving the Secretariate. As 
a further protection for competition between companies, the information 
collected by the research members shall be drawn from national statistical 
bureaus and other public sources and is to be presented only in global and 
anonymous form. There is no right to pry into the records of any private 
company and least of all to reveal any secret technical or economic proced- 
ures. 


Further technical details of appointments and functioning are left to 
the executive power. 


National Economic Councils 


These will be set up for all the major industries and economic activities 
of national scope, with as many subdivisions as are necessary to afford ade- 
quate representation of different interests within each occupational group. 
Their number will be determined by the executive power and Council of 
Ministers, after consultation with the Central Economic council. Their mem- 
bers will be chosen in the same way as those of the Central council, again 
with equal representation for labor and employers, save in branches such as 
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agriculture, fishery, etc., where the nature of the occupation demands other- 
wise. A number of experts also will be chosen, the final text limiting their 
number to four. 

The role of these councils will be the same with regard to the Central 
Economic council as that of the latter with regard to the government, i.e., 
to furnish authoritative information and advice on their particular industry 
or occupation, always reflecting minority as well as majority interests. Each 
council will have a Secretariate attached, subject to the same restrictions as 
that belonging to the Central council according to the final text. 

Regional Chambers of Commerce 

Since these organizations already exist, the first draft of the law merely 
defined their integration into the new over-all structure. In order to facili- 
tate their relations with similar bodies in other countries, their membership 
will not include labor but only persons or organizations inscribed in the 
local business directories. Their role will be to represent to the public author- 
ities, as well as to the Central Economic council, the various regional eco- 
nomic interests of the country. To aliow labor a say on their recommenda- 
tions, these must always be communicated to the Central council, where 
labor has large representation. There exists also a National Federation of 
Chambers of Commerce, but this is merely a central bureau of documentation 
and research, not an official representative organ. The final text of the law 
however, omitted all mention of these Chambers, probably in view of par- 


ticular legislation in their regard. 


Chambers of Crafts and Trades 

The “Exposé des Motifs” explains that in view of the great complexity 
and multiplicity of the economic activities of the middle class, it would be 
judged necessary to establish these new organs in order to represent the inter- 
ests of the small businessmen, artisan, etc., in the larger economic councils. 
They would be cn a par with the other independent private associations of 
labor and capital already represented there.2° The final law makes no men- 
tion of them for the present. 

National Labor Council 

This institution, which has been in successful, unofficial operation for 

several years,>! is given official status by the first draft of the law. It is the 


30. CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, p. 22. 
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counterpart of the Central Economic council in the social sphere. Its role is 
to present to the government authoritative information and recommendations 
on all matters pertaining to social legislation and personnel problems be- 
tween labor and capital, such as wage accords, working conditions, etc. It is 
not an an organ for arbitration. The final text mikes no mention of it for 
the present. 

National Labor Commissions 


Since these institutions, called Parity commissions, have been given full 
official status by a law of lune 9, 1945, we mention them here merely to 
round out the symetrical picture of existing labor-management legislation. 
These commissions are the official organs for establishing collective accords 
and settling disputes between labor and capital in each particular industry. 
Their accords are freely accepted but can be made legally binding if necessary. 
Their moral authority ordinarily suffices, and they have proved themselves 
outstandingly successful for many years, on the admission of all parties.32 
They also play a secondary role in an advisory capacity to the National Labor 
council. 


Local. Councils 


In the Expose des Motifs attention is called to the fact that the establish- 
ment of local Councils is the most important and revolutionary part of the 
new legislation. For it is evident that it is not so much in the few national 
councils as in the practical, daily collaboration of labor and management in 
the thousands of local units that the real success or failure of labor’s new role 
of cogestion will be determined. Hence the authors of the bill take great 
pains to make clear the motives and meaning of this new institution. 


Without doubt ever more comprehensive and stringent regulation is already assuring 
respect for the legitimate rights of all the workers . . . Nevertheless, the internal structure of 
the business enterprisc has not changed. Its juridical foundation is based on the traditional 
notion of property and the work contract . . . The task of the kgislator of tomorrow will be to 
replace this contractual substratum by the idea of institution, which will make it possible to 
unite harmoniously within the enterprise the social forces which cooperate in the attainment of 
its end, without one dominating the other. From this point of view it is certain that the creation 
of these (local) plant councils constitutes a structural reform of basic importance. It is a de- 
cisive step in the elaboration of a new business law which will permit the close and fruitful 
collaboration of the forces of labor and capital... .. 


31. Ibid., p. 29; Bull. Soc. des ind.. op. cit., pp. 312-13. 
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The evolution of industrial technique has depersonalized further and further the notion 
of work. . . . The disillusioned psychology of the worker, as recent experiences have clearly 
brought out, has certainly not favored either the efficiency or the cohesion of the factory. Thus 
if we wish to restore to the workers their sense of personality and the meaning of their produc- 
tivity, it behooves us to make them associates in the economic life of the plant in which they 
are just as essential a factor as those who, up to the present, have retained for themselves both 
the management and the ownership of the plant — or at least the management.33 


The authors then add that since such a far-reaching reform must not be 
hastily improvised and imposed, the present law is but a first step toward a 
new order of full industrial democracy, insofar as present experience and 


opinion will allow.34 


Role of Councils 

The specific provisions of the bill can be summed up briefly. A Local 
or Plant council (Conceil d’entreprise) is to be set up in all those business 
establishments (not merely factories) where a union already exists. This 
restriction to enterprises in which unions already represent workers is in- 
tended to prevent the Councils being used as a weapon against the unions. 
Membership of the Council, presided over by the director or manager of the 
plant (chef d’enterprise), is composed of representatives of management, 
chosen by the director, and representatives of the workers or personnel, 
elected by the personnel from lists presented by the “most representative 


unions.” 


The final text of the law enters into much greater detail. The number 
of members is to be not less than three, nor more than 20. Their term of 
office is two years for the first term, four years threafter, re-election being 
allowed. They shall be chosen by secret ballot from lists presented by at 
least all those unions claiming 109 of the workers. (This point is to be 
further determined by the executive power). It seems that the candidates 
presented need not themselves belong to a union, though the law is not 
sufficiently clear on this point. Candidates must be Belgian, 25 years of age, 
and have worked at least three years in the given industry, six months in the 
plant they are to represent. Exceptions for foreigners can be made by the 


executive power. 


33. Ibid., p. 25. 
34. Ibid., pp. 25-26, 15. 
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Social and Economic Aims 


The role of the council is twofold, social and economic. In the social 
sphere it has a deliberative voice with management on a wide variety of 
social and personnel questions, such as hiring, promotions, working schedules, 
vacations, supervision of the social services for the employees, enforcement 
of existing social legislation, etc., in a word, whatever concerns in a con- 
structive way the life of the workers themselves inside their business estab- 
lishment. The role of the union remain intact, however, with regard to 
wages and the field of grievances. 


In the economic sphere the council's role is limited to one of advice and 
suggestion to management on the technical running of the factory; better 
organization and conditions of work, more efficient production methods, 
etc. The lawmakers judged it wiser not to go any further than this for the 
present, and for several reasons. First, employer opinion is still too strongly 
opposed to any sharing of authority in the technical direction of their plants, 
especially since this directly touches on finances. It is hoped that by ac- 
customing them to listening to the workers’ suggestions, the ground will be 
gradually prepared for further sharing of authority with them. Secondly, 
the workers are not prepared to take over real economic responsibility as 
yet. It is wiser to let them educate themselves by practice first. Thirdly, 
in the present state of business law the workers have no position of legal 
responsibility in an enterprise; hence it is not possible from a juridical point 
of view to allow them to share control over matters affecting the money of 
others.35 


However, the bill docs grant the workers certain rights concerning 
financial matters which are a radical innovation. “In order,” it explains, 
“that they may take a real interest in the efficiency of their work and partic- 
ipate usefully in the management of their plant, the workers must receive 
exact information on the essential factors of the progress of the business.”’3¢ 
Drawing its inspiration chiefly from the collective accord of the Verviers 
textile industry, the law provides that the members of the Council shall have 
the right to receive from the director every three months general informa- 


35. Ibid., p. 26. 
36. Ibid., p. 27. 
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tion on the productivity and progress of the business, and at the end of the 
year reports and documents giving it a clear idea of the results attained by 
the company. On demand of the work-members, these reports must be certi- 
fied exact and complete by an accredited accountant selected from a list 
agreed on by the organizations of both employers and labor. The final text 
specifies that the list of revisors be drawn up rather by the National Eco- 
nomic council tor that industry. Thus the bill aims at satisfying at once the 
legitimate desire of the workers to know the results of their work and the 
no less legitimate insistence of the employers that their books be not subject 
to indiscriminate investigation by non-specialized persons.37 

The final text of the law concludes with provisions for government 


inspectors to ensure enforcement, and penalties for violations. 


Reactions to Bill 

The reactions to the law were immediate and lively. Even though the 
actual provisions of the new legislation were rather cautious and not im- 
mediately revolutionary in effect, it was evident that this was the opening 
wedge for a new “anticapitalist’” order in which labor would participate 
more and more in the hitherto exclusive authority of management. The law 
itself made this clear in the Exposé des Motifs.2* Accordingly, the Liberals 
as a political bloc and the conservative laissez-faire group, including a strong 
representation of Catholics, made common cause in launching a vociferous 
campaign of opposition.39 


The focal point among the Catholics was the powerful Libre Belgique. 
In view of the fact that this is the only national Catholic daily in French and 
is read regularly by most of the clergy and the bourgeoisie, its reactionary 
stand on this matter so close to the hearts of the workingmen proved most 
embarrassing to Catholic social leaders and infuriated the union men. Some 
of the more social-minded bishops have gone so far as to flay it unmercifully 
in public, but as yet all attempts to establish a successful competitor have 


37. Loc. cit. 
38. See notes 24, 34. 


39. Repeated statements of position can be found in the partially liberal newspapers, Le Soir, 
La Derniere Heure, and the journals of the Chambers of Commerce. The latter, especially in 
Brussels, are still strongholds of liberal opinion. 
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failed. It is important, therefore, not to judge Catholic social opinion in 
Belgium exclusively from the columns of the Libre Belgique. 


Reasons for Opposition 


The principal objections of this conservative group, shared to a greater 
or lesser extent by a large number of ordinary businessmen, are as follows: 

1. The national councils constitute a fatal step towards nationalization 
or some form of government control over private industry. 2. Since the 
workers take no part in the financial risks of business they have no right to 
intrude into its management. 3. Even if they had a right, they have no 
competence or preparation for the hignly technical problems of modern in- 
dustrial management and would only cause confusion and paralyze the uni- 
fied authority and initiative of management, the keystones of modern in- 
dustrial progress, The competitive vitality of Belgian industry would thus 
rapidly decline and capital go elsewhere. 4. Radical labor groups might 
well use their new power for purposes of class-warfare and wreck private 
enterpise from within. 


Since their party sponsored the bill, and the workers want cogestion, 
the Socialists naturally support the bill, so far as it goes. But they find them- 
selves in a curious dilemma with regard to the whole problem of structural 
reforms. Their program calls for full economic cogestion by the workers, 
but in nationalized enterprise (at least the larger ones). Yet in the present 
legislation, due to Catholic insistence, the whole system of labor-management 
colloboration is set up within the framework of private enterprise. Hence 
they are for cogestion, but at the same time are afraid that if the present plan 
works too well, the very basis of their campaign for nationalization will be 
cut out from under them. As a result, their position is somewhat hesitant 
on the whole question, and they have never come forward with as clear-cut 
and concrete projects as the Catholic party.¢¢ 


As for the mass of the workers, they felt that although the bill did not 
by any means give them all they wanted, still it was a long step in the right 


40. According to Canon Ketels, chaplain of the Confederatii des Syndicats Chretiens: See also 
Bull. soc, des ind., January, 1948, pp. 304, notes 2, 312; Finet, Vers la democratic sociale par 
Vaccession des travailleurs a la gestion de Ventreprise, Brussels (Socialist). 
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direction and therefore to be supported vigorously.+! 


Catholics Lead Movement 

But what is especially instructive for our purposes is the constructive 
criticism of the Catholic social leaders, in particular the Catholic employer 
and Catholic union associations. Shortly after the presentation of the new 
bill in Parliament on February 3, 1948, the leaders of the two organizations 
concluded a long series of meetings and negotiations by signing an epoch- 
making accord. Both groups not only committed themselves to the prin- 
ciple of cogestion and to work for it in practice, but agreed on an amended 
text for the part of the law dealing with local councils.42 The Papal Nuncio 
considered this accord so important that he asked the chaplain of the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Unions, Canon Ketels, to prepare a special private report 
which was then sent to the Holy Father.42 The Canon was kind enough 
to show the writer this interesting document and allow him to quote from it: 


The employer group has taken cognizance of the formal declaration of the Christian work- 
ers that they aim at the replacement of the present capitalist regime by the gradual introduction 
of structural reforms. .... This is the first time in Belgium and perhaps in the world that a 
concrete accord has been reached on structural reforms, reforms which are delicate, but 
necessary for social and economic progress. The Socialists and Marxists can no longer object that 
real cooperation between capital and labor has been proved impossible. . . . From this agreement 
between Catholic employers and Christian workers emerges the clear and definite position of the 
Social Catholics, employers and workers together, before public opinion and especially the working 
masses. It is only by the union of all the Social Catholics that thorough and efficient reforms 
can be brought about. Belgian Catholics have proved that they are in the vanguard of social 


progress. 

It should be remcmbered, however, that the accord still leaves intact certain 
basic differences between the two groups, notably the question of the entry 
of workers into the board ef directors of corporations; against this the em- 


ployers still liold firm.44 


Reply to Conservatives 


One immediate manifestation of their accord was their common de- 


41. J. Fafchamps, “L’organisation de l’economie,” Dossiers de Vaction sociale catholique, XXV, 
January, 1948, 19-35. 

42. Text and a brief commentary in CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, pp. 8-11; Bull. soc. des ind,, 
February, 1948, pp. 52-53. 

43. “When I saw the text of this accord, I felt genuinely moved. It is the complete and concrete 
realization of what the Church has always desired, the collaboration of the classes” (Bull. soc. 
des ind., May, 1948, 216). 

44. CSC Bulletin, Jnuary, 1948, p. 8; Bull. soc. des ind., May, 1948, p. 216. 
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fense of the principles of the bill against the conservative objections listed 
above. 1. The danger of government control or nationalization is not serious. 
The bill explicitly excludes this and is designed to render it unnecessary in 
future. Doing nothing would be a much quicker road to intervention. 
2. The workers risk their whole livelihood in a business and suffer more 
acutely than capital in case of failure. This, in addition to their productive 
role, gives them the right to their say. 3. The unions have been preparing 
men for the new posts for several years in special worker schools. Ad- 
mittedly they will have to feel their way at first, but how can they ever 
learn unless given a chance in the concrete? One of the very reason for the 
plan is that it will permit the workers to educate themselves in and by their 
work. The resuits are to be judged not by next year, but by conditions ten 
years from now. Furthermore, the workers practical sense and concrete 
knowledge of working problems should prove a great help to management, 
whose record of success in running the economic machine has not so far been 
one of unspotted brilliance. As for weakening management’s authority 
in a plant, the councils in no way affect the actual executive power and com- 
mand of the director, who still remains sole practical boss in the plant, once 
decisions are reached. 4, As for the danger from radical labor groups, there 
is some risk to ke run. But in the concrete, in Belgium, 1948, and for the 
foreseeable future, the Communists are a very small group, and both Catholic 
and Socialist unions are sufficiently reliable to make the risk worth running. 
The success of the National Labor commissions is proof enough of this. To 
wait indefinitely would be even more dangerous. Let us take the risk and 
solve the individual problems if and when they occur. That is the only way 
any progressive social legislition of the past was got through.4s 


Compromise Agreements 
But even though the Catholic groups were satisfied with the principles 
of the new law, they had several serious objections. First, they agreed on an 
amendment limiting to businesses employing a minimum of 50 workers the 
obligation to establish local councils. (A business which employs 50 work- 
ers is considered large in Belgium). The reason for the amendment was that 


45. Resume of numerous speeches, conversations, etc., e.g. speech of M. Harmel, spokesman 
for the Catholic party in Parliamena, Bull. soc. des ind., July-August, 1948, p. 314-17, esp. p. 
317. Cf. also n. 1, above. 
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it might be difficult in the smaller businesses to find workers competent 
enough to take part effectively in the councils. Moreover, since these 
small businesses were mostly family enterprises, relations with the workers 
would remain intimate enough not to need an official council. Hence it was 
judged wiser not to impose the new institutions except where necessary and 
where there is a good chance of success.4¢ This amendment was accepted, 


as was noted in the previous analysis of the law. 


A second amendment agreed upon by the two Catholic groups under- 
took to make a distinction betwen small and large companies for the com- 
munication of financial information. Since many of the smaller ones are not 
obliged by law to publish reports, and general production figures would 
make clear enough their status, only companies which were capitalized at 
$200,000 or more and which employed 500 workers would have to communi- 
cate detailed reports. These, if the director wished, could be imparted to a 
delegation of only five from the council, in order to guard against betrayal 


of secrets to a competitor.47 This amendment was rejected by Parliament. 


The above two amendments formed part of the written accord between 
Catholic employers and workers. In addition both agreed that the Secretari- 
ates attached to the National Economic councils should not be staffed by 
government employees. This might constitute a real danger of indirect 
government control, especially since the staffs would be more permanent 
than the members of the councils. Furthermore, they might interfere un- 
duly with free competition by revealing secret techniques of particular 


companies. 


Some of the employers had special reasons for hostility against them, 
since their own industries had for some time possessed highly efficient sec- 
retariates of their own, built up with great expense and effort, and it seemed 
unfair to scrap them and set up totally new and untried staffs. Thus Mr. 
Bekaert, president of Fabrimetal and Federation of Catholic Employers, 
made two vigorous speeches against the new Secretariates. The unions, on 


the other hand, were not willing to accept Secretariates dependent on the 


46. CSC Bulletin, January, 1948, 9-11. 
47. Loc. cit.; Bull. soc. des ind., May, 1948, pp. 216-17. 
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employers and were not at all pleased with Mr. Bekaert’s speeches.4® 


An amendment was finally agreed upon which provided that the staff 
of the Secretariates should be chosen by the members of the National Councils 
themselves and not by the government, and which carefully limited the 
sources and nature of the information they were to collect. This amendment 
was incorporated into the law, as we have seen, 


Employer Recommendations 

In addition to these joint proposals, the Catholic employers presented 
many independent amendments and appeals for greater clarification of the 
often vaguely-worded law, e.g., on the exact functions of the official revisors 
of company accounts. Of these suggestions some were accepted, others re- 
jected. Among those accepted, the most important were the following two: 
1. In those business establishments where in addition to a majority of 
manual laborers there are at least 50 of other employed personnel, and 
also where there are at least 50 workers among a majority of other person- 
nel, two separate voting groups should be set up, to ensure adequate repre- 
sentation of both kinds of employees. It had been found by experience that 
where non-manual workers were numerous, yet in a minority, they often 
had nobody of their own level to represent them on the council.49 2. The 
executive power should have authority to stagger the application of the law 
as regards local councils, setting them up first in one sector of industry, then 
in another, profiting by the experience thus gained. Thus, too, the industrial 
system would not receive too severe a shock all at once.5° Both these amend- 
ments were first rejected by the Chamber of Representatives, then restored 
by the Senate and ratified by the lower Chamber. 


Non-Union Representation 
Among the amendments rejected entirely, the most important concerned 
what not only the Catholic employers but a large number of others consid- 
ered as perhaps the major defect in the bills This was the monopoly ot 
the unions in naming the candidates for the councils to be elected by the 


48. Fafchamps, op. cit., p. 35. 

49. Bull. soc.des ind., September-Octobe,r 1948, p. 363. 

50. Loc. ctf. 

51. Ibid., pp. cro-FE; July-August, 1948, p. 310; May, p. 199. 
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workers. Since only about half of all workers are union men, there is still a 
considerable number of plants where only a small percentage of the per- 
sonnel belongs to a union. In this case the unions would naturally pick 
men in the union or favorable to it, and the council would thus not fairly 
represent all the workers. 

Besides, the employers wanted their councils to be as far removed as pos- 
ssible from the atmosphere of grievances and opposition so frequent in their 
dealings with the unions. As a matte: of fact the Catholic unions finally 
consented to a double ballot if in a given plant the unions did not represent 
a certain percentage of workers, to be determined by the executive power. 
But Parliament, unwilling to risk any weakening of the union principle, 
would not hear of the amendment. Besides, they said, it would favor the 
Communists, who are now deliberately trying to disrupt the unions and 
disaffect the workers from them, since their attempt to control them from 
within has been discovered and thwarted. The union men also argue (with 
just cause, according to many Catholic moralisis) that all the workers 


should on principle belong to a union. 


Final Passage of Bill 

From January 8 to June 2, 1948, the bill was discussed and amended in 
committee, while the workers waited impatiently. Mr. Leburton then pre- 
sented the approved text for public discussion in Parliament, delivering a 
most enlightening analysis as official spokesman for the special Commission. 
Mr, Pierre Harmel also made a masterly speech of recommendation in the 
name of the Christian Social party.52 Both stressed the fact that the bill was 
the result of an effort of conciliation between the main parties involved, and 
that it would only work if a sincere effort of constructive cooperation was 
made by both capital and labor. 

Mr. Van Zeeland made the same point in his presentation to the Sen- 
ate.s3 As discussion began to drag on again, the workers increased their pop- 
ular pressure, even threatening general strikes to prod along the still some- 
what hesitant legislators. The bill finally passed both houses and became 


law with the Prince Regent’s signature on September 20, 1948. It went into 


52. Ibid., Juy-August, 1948, pp. 314-17. 


53. Ibid., September-October, pp. 365-66. 
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effect January 1, 1949. Its extension to all industries is not to take longer 
than two years. 
Perspectives for Future 


What are the chances of success for this truly epoch-making piece of legis- 
lation? It must be admitted that there is no bubbling over of optimism, Aside 
from the more social-minded leaders (some 200 bad already set up volun- 
tary plant councils), most businessmen are accepting the law with more or 
less resignation. But the majority do seem ready to make an honest effort 
to give it a fair chance. They have their fingers crossed, however, on the 
extent of competent, constructive collaboration the unions will be able or 


willing to give.54 


The unions, on their side, have their fingers crossed on the wholeheart- 
edness of employers’ cooperation with the new regime of cogestion. 
They have reasons for believing that a certain number will try to make the 
new councils mere tools for increasing production or mere rubber stamps, 
and they feel that their fighting days are far from over.s5 They cite the cyni- 
cal remark of one employer: ‘Up to now we have kept two sets of books, one 
for the government and the other for ourselves. Now we will keep three, 


one for ourselves, one for the government, and one for the councils.” 


Still, there is cautious optimism on both sides, especially among the 
workers.s6 Since the bill has more safeguards than its French counterpart, 


54. For typical statements see “Cogestion,” conference of L. Cornil, administrator-delegate of 
the Federation des Industriels Belges, in Bull. soc des ind., February, 1948, pp. 63-66; speech of 
M. Van der Rest, President of the same organization, ibid., July-August, pp. 312-14; and his 
article, “Les reformes de structure,” Revue du Travail, September, 1948, pp. 736-38. 

55. Au Travail (organ of Catholic unions). Noel, 1947, p. 3; O. Gregoire, “Des travailleurs 
parlent de l’enterprise,” Dossiers de l’action sociale catholique, August-September, 1948 (rather 
pessimistic) . 

56. In “Les premieres reforms de structure,” ibid., Occtober, 1948, pp. 588-90, Gregoire sounds 
a much more optimistic note in concluding a bricf evaluation of the final form of the law (the 
complete text of which it reproduces) : “We all hope that the different councils set up by this law, 
as well on the local as on the national level, will, in the immense majority of cases, succeed in 
conquering a moral authority which they will put at the service of the community ... a mag- 
nificent experiment and that must succeed. To believe in its success is to render homage to the 
new spirit which more and more is animating Belgian employers; it is also to render an equal 
homage to the maturity of which the Belgian working class has for long years given proof ... We 
must now lay hold of this law and use it as a powerful instrument of progress, with an enthusiastic 


and confident will.” 
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and was prepared after thorough consultation with both labor and capital 
organizations, it has greater chances for success than the French law. At any 
rate, despite its imperfections, it is certainly the most comprehensive and im- 
portant piece of labor-management legislation yet attempted in any country 
within the private enterprise and is an immense step forward from the point 
of view of a Christian social order. 

As regards the role of the Catholics in the whole affair, the most signifi- 
cant lesson for us is the remarkable example of teamwork between the social 
thinkers on the one hand, who elaborated the principles, and the associa- 
tions of employers and workers on the other, who by technical competence, 
hard work, and realistic cooperation, not only with each other, but with other 
political parties, saw this revolutionary legislation through to its final, not 
too imperfect form. If it works successfully, perhaps we may use it as a 
model when the time grows ripe, as it inevitably will, for industrial demo- 
cracy in our own country. 

Louvain, Belguim 
WILLIAM N. CLARKE, S.J. 
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The Urban Impact on the American 
Catholic Family 


TUDENTS OF THE social sciences point out several important facts in 
S regard to the institution of marriage in America. Americans are the 

most married people in the world. They marry younger than any other 
people of a comparable stage of culture. The majority of them marry with 
less preparatory ceremonial forms and less control from the kinship group 
and the community than do individuals of most other nations. And finally, 
Americans are the most divorced people in the world. This latter fact of the 
relative instability of the American family has stimulated considerable wri- 
ting and research on the causes of marital disintegration. The present paper 
will give a brief account of some of the factors involved in marital break- 
down together with a summary of a study of 7000 broken Catholic mar- 
riages drawn from a large urban center. 

Any study of the modern family must take into account the general 
changes which have been taking place in the whole social structure of our 
society in the past generations. Various facets of this change have been in- 
dicated by different writers under many separate terminologies. Some stu- 
dents have compared the state of certain societies at early, relatively simple 
stages of development, with present day urban society. For example, Maine 
presents the contrasts between society based on kinship and society based on 
territory, and between a society of status and one of contract.1 Tonnies con- 
trasts the relations which develop spontaneously from the fact that men are 
social beings and the relations resulting from deliberate agreement of in- 
dependent individuals to work for certain recognized ends.2_ Durkheim is 


1. Henry Maine, Ancient Law, (London: J. Murray, 1861). 

2. Ferdinand Tonnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1st ed., 1887), trans. and ed. Charles 
P. Loomis as Fundamental Concepts of Sociology (New York, Cincinnati, etc.: American Book 
Co., 1940). 

3. Emile Durkheim on the Division of Labor in Society, teans. by George Simpson of De la 
division du travail social (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933). 
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in the same tradition when he contrasts societies based on solidarité mechan- 
ique and solidarité organique.* Redfield does very much the same thing in 
his contrast of the “folk society” with modern urbanized society.4 Briefly, 
what all these writers were getting at was the increasing importance of the 
individual and the weakening of the controls formerly exercised by the kin- 
ship groups and the community. More specifically, marriage ceased to be 
regarded as a social institution and came to be considered as a mere contract 
dependent on the will of the contracting parties. This transformation from 
marriage as a social institution to marriage as a mere contract was accompani- 
ed and perhaps occasioned by many other changes in Western society which 
rendered its effects even more deleterious. The rapid urbanization of all 
industrial countries, the emancipation of women, the philosophy of unrestric- 
ted individualism applied to all institutions, the increased emphasis on the 
companionship ideal in marriage, the recrudescence of the romantic view of 
love, and finally, the advent of two major wars, have all been factors work- 
ing more or less harmful effects on the traditional form of monogamous 
marriage. 

Further, owing to the industrial revolution and modern urban living, 
there have been many changes in the functions traditionally performed by 
the family. The economic, educational, religious, recreational, protective, 
affectional, and status giving functions of the family have all undergone 
marked changes so that some of them seem to be practically losing their for- 
mer significance altogether.s This change in the functions which the in- 
stitution of marriage performs in society can not fail to weaken the conjugal 
bond since these functions are activities in which the marriage partners par- 
ticipate for the mutual satisfaction of their human needs and any lessening of 
this co-activity is bound to lessen the significance of marriage for the indi- 
vidual. 

In addition to the factors enumerated above, there is a process of secu- 
larization which is pervading all our social institutions and coloring the 
Weltanschauung of all members of society. Because of its peculiar function 
4. Robert Redfield, “The Folk Society,” The American Journal of Sociology, HI, No. 4, (Jan- 
uary, 1947), 293-308, 


5. William Ogburn and Clark Tibbetts, “The Family and Its Functions,” Recent Social Trends, 
Report of the President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, I, (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1933), 661-690. 
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of controlling the sexual morality of the members of society, and at the same 
time procreating and training the next generation, the family is one of the 
first institutions to reflect any changes in the value system of its members. 
The shift from the control of supernatural and community sanctions as ex- 
pressed in religion and social solidarity, to altruism or mere civil law cannot 
fail to have profound effects on such an institution as the family. 

As a result of these changes, modern man is somewhat perplexed and 
confused. He suffers from what Durkheim termed “anomie” or planlessness. 
He feels the lack of an integrating principle, a set of absolute moral standards 
by which to guide his actions; he needs assurance that the traditional values 
held up by present day society are in reality worth the sacrifices required 
to maintain them. Often, he seeks guarantees of security and happiness 
which no society can provide. Consequently, when, in the normal course 
of events, he enters into marriage, any frustration is all too readily reflected 
in the divorce court. Instead of solving his marital problems by cooperation 
and adaptation, he dodges the issues by retreating to divorce. Since all 
students of the problem are in quite general agreement that one of 
the most important factors making for success in marriage is the will to 
succeed, any weakening of this motivation is bound to produce dire results 
on this institution. It is for this reason that the removal of supernatural and 
community sanctions, the secularization of outlook, the easy divorce laws, 
and the false philosophy of happiness reflected in the unrealistic marriage 
expectations of so many, have greatly intensified the marriage crisis in our 
society. 

The changes and trends which we have been discussing apply to the 
society in which the Catholic minority find themselves living. Although 
not in agreement with many of these changes, the Catholic cannot help 
being deeply influenced by his milieu. Hence, it is proper to speak of a 
crisis in Catholic marriage also. The Catholic concept of marriage with its 
clearly defined rights, obligations and sanctions is in open conflict with the 
prevalent mores. Under these conditions, it is not surprising that a consider- 
able number of Catholics find the exigencies of their faith too much of a 
burden. This is especially true when the tenets of that faith are imperfectly 


or partially understood as is the case with large numbers of the faithful 


today. 
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Specifically, the urban impact on the Catholic family could be studied 
in many different ways. One could study the difference between the rural 
and urban birthrate, the incidence and effect of mixed marriage on urban 
Catholics, the rate and causes of invalid marriages in city parishes, and final- 
ly, the factors involved in the complete breakdown of the urban Catholic 
family as manifested in separation and divorce. The present paper will pre- 
sent a summary of one portion of a study dealing with seven thousand cases 
of broken Catholic marriages. Information was gathered and analyzed on 
such factors as nationality, “in-group” marriage, mixed marriage, length of 
acquaintance before marriage, length of engagement, age of husband and 
wife and age differences, occupation of husband, duration of marriage, 
number of children per family, and finally, factors alleged for the breakdown. 
In the present paper we shall deal with only the last group of factors, namely, 
the reasons for the breakdown.¢ 

The problem of classifying the alleged factors in the breakdown of mar- 
riage occasions no little difficulty. The attempt was made to establish cate- 
gories which would be meaningful as well as helpful for future analysis. For 
this reason, the cases have been divided into two broad, generic groups. The 
first includes all those marriages which were entered into under conditions 
and circumstances seemingly more or less unpropitious for success. Here 
are placed “war marriages,” marriages in which the bride was pregnant at 
marriage, marriages in which children were absolutely excluded from the 
beginning by one or both parties, and finally, marriages of widows and/ 
or widowers. The second group includes all the rest of the cases, namely, 
all those marriages entered into under apparently normal conditions. 

This preliminary grouping of factors into two categories is based on the 
hypothesis that the attribution of certain causal factors to marital disinte- 
gration is meaningful only to the extent that the peculiar circumstances iden 
tifying various ‘types’ of marriage are taken into consideration. This is to 


say, that such factors as adultery, desertion, drinking, and incompatibility, 


6. The source of the data is a diocesan Chancery Court of Separation. This is primarily a 
reconciliation bureau and only secondarily does it fulfill a strictly judicial function. Because 
of the circumstances surrounding the interview, there is little reason to doubt the veracity of 
the testimony. This is not to state that ultimate causes for the breakdown have been discovered 
in all cases. However, it is maintained that the causes alleged are the causes as the parties 
see them. 
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have quite different significance as they occur in war marriages in which 
children were excluded from the start. It is maintained that the peculiar na- 
ture of such unions renders them singularly unstable; in fact, they carry in 
themselves from the very beginning, the elements of their own dissolution. 
Hence, these marriages should be studied apart from those unions in which, 
to all appearances, the marriage is entered into fully, seriously, and under 
circumstances which make the endurance of family life both possible and 
likely. 


A glance at Table I shows that some of the main categories in both 
groups were broken down into sub-categories. For example, “drinking” was 
broken down into five sub-categories: 1. drink and non-support, etc.; 2. 
drink and cruelty and abuse; 3. drink and adultery; 4. drink and irrespon- 
sibility on the part of the wife; and 5. drink definitely a factor but mitiga- 
ting circumstances present. It seemed that such a breakdown would specify 
more clearly the particular manifestation of the major category in the etiology 
of marital disintegration. 


TABLE I 
FACTORS LEADING TO THE BREAKDOWN OF THE 
MARRIAGES STUDIED 


Factors Percentages 
Group I 
War Marriages 
Wife unfaithful and/or deserts; 3.6 
Husband unfaithful and/or deserts; 2.0 
Quarrels, etc., after war; 2.0 


Wife Pregnant at Marriage 
Quarrels, etc. ; 3.0 


Adultery and desertion; ... 2.2 


Children Absolutely Excluded 
Adultery and/or desertion; 2.8 


Quarreling, etc.; .. 3.9 
Widows and/or Widowers; 1.6 


= 
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Group II 
Drink 
Drink and non-support; . 8.7 
Drink, cruelty and abuse; ... 8.0 
Drink and adultery; .......... 4.4 
Drink by wife; 6 
Drink and mitigating circumstances; ...... 1.8 
Sex 
Wife incapable or refuses marital relations; 3.0 
Husband incapable or pervert; 1.6 
Adultery 
Husband; 15.5 
3.9 
Irresponsibility and Immaturity ; 
Mental; 2.4 
Religion; 2.3 
Money, ........ 6 


Table I presents the distribution into the major categories of all the 
cases studied. It will be remarked that the cases included in Group I re- 
present approximately 21 per cent of the total. Since it is maintained that 
these cases were liable to be unstable because of the peculiar circumstances 
and conditions under which they were initiated, it is of interest to see what 
happened to the cases in each of the categories. A brief consideration of 
the causes alleged for the breakdown of the war marriages is a startling 
commentary on their basic instability and corroborates the hypothesis that 
these are a distinct type of marriage. Approximately 75 per cent of these 
marriages broke up because of adultery or desertion. In a little over 47 per 
cent of these cases the charges were placed against the wife. The husband 
was the defendent in about 27 per cent of the cases. Finally, in one fourth 


of the cases family relations had been reassumed after the war but adjust- 
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ment proved impossible either because of the inability of the husband to 
settle down or the basic incompatibility of the parties, 

In the category containing those cases in which the bride was pregnant 
at marriage, the data on the alleged causes for the breakdown show that about 
45 per cent of the cases ended in adultery. The husband was the offender 
in approximately three out of four cases. Nearly one-third of the marriages 
broke up because of the immaturity and irresponsibility of one or both 
parties. This was to be expected because of the early age at marriage for 
many and also because of the forced nature of the contract. In-law trouble 
was alleged in one out of ten cases. This relatively high percentage was not 
unexpected since the circumstances leading to the union were such as to 
engender resentment and animosity among the relatives on both sides. 

The data on the cases in which children were absolutely excluded show 
that 45 per cent of the cases gave adultery as the proximate cause of the 
breadown. The husband was the offender in two out of three cases. In-law 
trouble was alleged as the disintegrating cause in 15 per cent of the cases. 
The other 40 per cent of the cases broke up because of constant quarreling 
and fighting seemingly based on the refusal of one or both parties to make 
concessions. 


The category including the marriages of widows and/or widowers was 
not established on the hypothesis that such marriages are particularly un- 
stable. Rather, it was maintained that because of age differences and possi- 
bility of children from previous marriages they should be considered separ- 
ately. The data show that in over 80 per cent of the cases the trouble leading 
to the breakdown of the union was caused by the presence of the children 
of a previous marriage. The small remaining percentage of cases broke up 
for a variety of reasons ranging from drink to problems of sexual adjustment. 

The cases contained in Group II appear in their true light when treated 
as a separate group. It will be seen from Table II that drink and its con- 
comitant effects of non-support, cruelty, and adultery is the largest single 
causal factor in the breakdown of marriage. Drink, of course, does not ap- 
pear alone, The most common effect of drinking felt by the family is lack 
of sufficient funds for support. Drinking and non-support accounts for 37 
per cent of the cases in the general category. The common accompanying 


factor in drink is cruelty and abuse. This is generally physical and very often 
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TABLE Il 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE ALLEGED FACTORS FOR THE BREAK- 
DOWN OF MARRIAGE FOR THE CASES CONTAINED 
IN GROUP II CONSIDERED SEPARATELY 


Factors Percentages 
5.4 
24.8 
12.1 


brutal. This sub-category accounts for one out of every three cases in the 
general category. One other result of drinking is the association with doubt- 
ful characters of the opposite sex leading to the presumption of infidelity. 
Approximately two out of every ten cases fall in this sub-category. There 
were only a few cases in which the wife was accused of drinking and running 
to taverns. In general, it can be stated that drink is such a potent factor of 
disintegration in the family because it renders the drinker incapable of ful- 


filling his basic roles as bread-winner and companion. 


The next largest category in Group II is that of adultery, This accounts 
for one out of every five cases. The offending party in four out of five cases 
was the husband. The characteristics of cases where the husband was the 
offender were found to be quite different from those in which the wife was 
and any research on this problem of infidelity must take these differences 
into consideration. As a factor in the breakdown of marriage it should be 


remarked that adultery strikes at the very heart of the marital union which 


must be based on the exclusive, mutual affection of the two parties. Hence, 
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no amount of sophistication or rationalizing will render it acceptable to the 
parties intimately concerned whatever may be their theoretical approach to 
the problem in general. This category of adultery is rather difficult to study 
since the emotional involvment of all parties concerned is considerable and 


basic causes are generally obscured by mutual accusation. 


The next category includes the cases where manifest immaturity and 
irresponsibility occurred. It contains about one out of every nine cases. 
These are cases in which one or both parties seemingly failed to recognize 
the basic obligations which they had assumed in the marriage contract. Here 
one finds cases of temporay desertion, intermittent non-support, and a general 
unwillingness to modify personal activities in accordance with the new roles 


assumed in the marriage state, 


The final large category, containing a little over one out of every ten 
cases, includes all those cases where a clash of temperments was manifested. 
In most of these cases it was difficult to get at the real cause of the maladjust- 
ment since no adequate explanation could be found for the disintegrating 
effects of the aparently trivial disagreements alleged. Accusations of jea- 
lousy, “mental” cruelty, ““queerness,” neglect, selfishness, meanness, of being 
domineering, of being over-sexed, and of being “hard to live with,” are clear- 
ly relative and mean quite different things to different people. This was 
evident when positive manifestations of the activity were cited by the offen- 
ded party. It would seem, in final analysis, that the real basis of the incom- 
patibility was the frustration of some expectation arising either from the 
union or life itself. 


The remaining categories are interesting but need not detain us here 
except that it is of interest to point out that ‘‘in-laws,” sex, and religion do 
not occur as disintegrating factors in the proportion that might be expected 
from reading some of the popular treatises on marriage breakdown. How- 
ever, this is not to deny the possible indirect effect of these factors on marital 
instability. 


This brief resume of the factors leading to marital disintegration among 
urban Catholics would seem to justify the following conclusions. First, it is 
apparent from the major categories cited in both Groups I and II that Catho- 
lics are being affected by the changes and trends in modern society. Second, 
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only the failure to fulfil one of the essential roles of marriage partner was 
sufficient to break up the marriage in the majority of cases. Factors which 
lead to unhappiness and dissatisfaction in marriage do not necessarily lead 
to the breakdown of the marriage. Finally, it would seem that too much 
emphasis is sometimes placed on the initial adjustments required in marriage 
to the neglect of pointing out that marriage is a dynamic union requiring 
constant adjustment along constantly changing lines. The majority of cases 
in the two major categories appeared only after a relatively long period of 
married life and in unions which were initiated with every apparent chance 


for success. 


JOHN L. THOMAS, S. J. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 


The following members were elec- 
ted to office for the year 1950: Hono- 
rary President, Most Reverend Edwin 
V. O’Hara, Kansas City, Missouri; 
President, Clement S. Mihanovich, 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; 1st Vice President, Sister Mary 
Gabriel, G.N.S.H., D’Youville Col- 
lege, Buffalo, New York; 2nd Vice 
President, Edward A. Huth, Univer- 
sity of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio; Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Reverend Ralph 
A. Gallagher, S.J., Loyola Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois. 

Members of the Executive Council 
are Brother Jude Aloysius, Cotter 
High School, Winona, Minnesota; 
James J. Burns, Nazareth College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; Reverend Jo- 
seph Fitzpatrick, S.J., Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, New York; Ge- 
orge J. McKenna, Xavier University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; Franz H. 
Mueller, College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minnesota; Right Reverend 
Monsignor Robert B. Navin, St. 
John’s College, Cleveland, Ohio; Eva 
J. Ross, Trinity College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The following resolutions were 
adopted by the ACSS at the Eleventh 
Annual Convention at Fordham Uni- 
versity, December 27, 28, 29, 1949. 

I 


Whereas The American Catholic 
Sociological Society is enjoying the 
hospitality of the City of New York 
and of Fordham University, be it 

RESOLVED, That we express our 
sincere gratitude to His Eminence, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbis- 
hop of New York, for his gracious 
benevolence toward this convention; 
to His Excellency, the Most Reverend 


Joseph F. Flannelly, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, for his stirring 
message to this convention; to the 
Very Reverend Laurence McGinley, 
S.J., President of Fordham Univer- 
sity, for his message of welcome; to 
the Reverend Joseph P. Fitzpatrick, 
S.J., Chairman of the Committee on 
Local Arrangements; to Fordham 
University, its students and faculty; 
to the press; and to all others who 
in any manner contributed to the suc- 
cess of this convention. 
II 

Whereas we have greatly apprecia- 
ted the faithful and efficient services 
of our Honorary President, the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop 
of Kansas City, Missouri, through 
the years; the devoted work of our 
President, the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Robert B. Navin; the efficient 
and careful planning of our tireless 
and zealous Executive-Secretary, the 
Reverend Ralph A. Gallager, S.J., 
and the assiduous performance of 
their duties by all officers of this 
Society, be it 

RESOLVED, That we extend to 
each and all of them the expression 
of our heartfelt gratitude. 

III 

Whereas the Catholic world is 
this year united with His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII, in grateful celebra- 
tion of the Golden Jubilee of his or- 
dination to the sacred priesthood and 
the tenth anniversary of his elevation 
to the Papacy, Now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That in this Holy 
Year of special prayer and penance 
for world peace we renew to our 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, the as- 
surance of our affection, our prayer- 
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ful and militant participation in his 
call for action in this critical period 
of world history; that we recognize 
the Vatican as a bulwark of peace 
which stands firm in a troubled and 
confused world; and that we unite 
with His Holiness to exterminate mi- 
litant atheism and communism. And, 
be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this 
resolution be transmitted to our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII, through the 
Apostolic Delegate to the United 


States, with the signatures of the 
President and Executive Secretary of 
this Society, 


Brother Gerald J. Schnepp, S. M., 
associate professor of sociology at St. 
Louis University, has been named 
book reviewer of the American Cath- 
olic Sociological Review, Dr. Clem- 
ent S. Mihanovich, president of the 
American Catholic Sociological So- 
ciety, has announced. Bro. Schnepp 
has been a member of the St. Louis 
University faculty since 1947. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By Max Weber. 
Translated and edited by Edward A. Shils and Henry A. Finch. With a 
Foreword by Edward A. Shils, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1949. Pp. xvii 
+ 188. $3.50. 


Interest in the sociological work of Max Weber is still growing in the 
English-speaking world as this translation of more of his writings shows. The 
present volume contains three essays, of which the first (“The Meaning of 
‘Ethical Neutrality’ in Sociology and Economics’) appeared in 1917, while 
the other two (‘‘ ‘Objectivity’ in Social Science and Social Policy” and ‘‘Criti- 
cal Studies in the Logic of the Cultural Sciences’’) were first published in 
1904 and 1905. The third essay, a critical study of the German historian 
Eduard Meyer’s book Zur Theorie und Methodik der Geschichte (1900), 
though it takes up 76 pages, will probably be of less interest to sociologists 
than the first two. There is no index, but the table of contents synopsizes 
the essays. The confusing misprints,casual and casually for causal and caus- 
ally occur at least eight times from pp. 68 to 75. Weber's style of writing in 
long sentences interspersed with distracting qualifying clauses or phrases 
present serious difficulties which the translators of these essays cannot be 
said to have overcome successfully. A greater effort should have been made 
to break up his involved sentences into shorter ones more in accord with cur- 
rent English usage. Occasionally, too, there is an annoying and unnecessary 
wooddenness in the translation, as when on p. 78 Weber’s word vorausset- 
zunglos is rendered presuppositionlessy, a barbarism which the quotation 
marks enclosing it do not redeem. 


These essays of Weber may be said to aim to do chiefly two things, first 
to make a clear distinction between social philosophy and ethics on the one 
hand, and sociology as a science of observation on the other; secondly: to de- 
fend the legitimacy and the utility of employing “ideal types” in sociological 
analysis. In the Germany of his time Weber had to contend with the fact 
that sociology was not generally recognized as a science of observation making 
use of empirically derived concepts and tentatively formulated hypotheses. 
Protracted discussions about the possibility and the significance of a “value- 
free” (wertfrei) investigation of socio-cultural data long remained inconclu- 
sive for lack of the necessary distinctions between different fields of know- 
ledge. These distinctions were difficult to make because the subject matter 
and the methods of sociology had not been sufficiently defined. The role 
of what an Aristotelian or a scholastic would have called “precision” or 
“abstraction” was not always clearly grasped. Weber introduced some useful 
clarifications. He employed Dilthey’s term verstehen or verstehend to qual- 
ify one kind of knowledge sought and needed in sociology which deals with 
human and hence mentally motivated action. His much discussed “ideal 
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types” have occasioned misunderstanding, perhaps because he himself did 
not always use the term without ambiguity. One of his purposes in using it 
would seem to have been to defend the use of abstractions in sociological 
analysis, abstractions connoting some significant feature within the complex 
socio-cultural world, even though this feature is never found separate from 
other features or unmodified by them. Thus understood an ideal type would 
resemble what Aristotle or a scholastic mean by an abstract concept by which 
the mind seizes upon some particular feature of reality and in doing so iso- 
lates this feature mentally from others, while remaining aware that it does 
not exist separately or in isolation from various other features. “Capitalism”, 
“feudalism”, “Catholicism”, “Protestantism” sociologically defined would be 
such “ideal types’, i. e. intelligible data occurring or recurring in widely dif- 
ferent contexts which would give each of them a peculiar “coloring”. Some 
of Weber's own philosophical presuppositions stemming from Kant and the 
neo-Kantians, though they are not beyond criticism, do not deprive his so- 
ciological analyses of their value. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


THE FAMILY IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY; Anniversary Papers of the 
Community Service Society of New York. New York; Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. iv + 284. $3.75. 


The keynote of the centenary observance of the Community Service So- 
ciety was “The Family in Tomorrow’s World” rather than a review of their 
century of service to the poor and to the oppressed of that crowded city. The 
Family in a Democratic Society is made up of the speeches of the distin- 
guished scientists and social workers who attended those meetings. While 
the book is not an integrated presentation of the condition of the family in a 
democratic society, the studies it contains are of real value. Readers whose 
intellectual culture is buttressed by divine revelation and the writings of the 
Fathers may be amused by the Freudians rediscovery, through empirical pro- 
cedures, of the need for self-discipline, of conscience, morals and ethics! 
However tardy such findings may appear, it is worthy of note that the sin- 
cere investigator does eventually reach many of the truths that were taught 
to the first Christians. 


One of the studies designates marriage in the United States as romantic 
and individualistic and contrasts it with the family alliances which precede 
most marriages in France. That American marriage, because of the prevalence 
of divorce, was classified as serial monogamy, is a sad commentary. The 
brief adventure in chapter one into the bizarre variations which mark the 
marriage customs of primitives seems to have little pertinence to life in a 
democratic society. 

In spite of all that has been written on child life in recent months, John 


Dollard holds that as yet there is, in the United States, no science of child 
rearing. They now recognize that Watson's overemphasis on external habits 
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without the inclusion of intention or drive was detrimental. Dollard points 
out too that Adler’s stress on the will to power has resulted in ludicrous at- 
tempts to counteract the tendency. Some ea under the Adler influence, 
regard a new arrival in their midst as a sort of potential enemy threatening 
domination from the depths of the bassinet. It is of course true that the in- 
fant must gradually be tor to understand that he is not the center of 
the universe. For a child to become responsible and capable he must realize 
that he will get what he needs, when the need is desperate, but otherwise he 
must work and hear and renounce in order to live in the world as it is. If 
a peacable world society is to be built, justice, sharing, bearing, waiting, fore- 
sight and planning must be rewarded from the beginning. 


Similarly, recent studies have shown that the Freudian over-emphasis 
on the danger of frustration has resulted tragically when over indulgence has 
been extended into adolescent years when control is so necessary if disaster 
is to be avoided. Dr. French’s monograph contains valuable material on the 
management of the adolescent’s basic urge and the importance of the proper 
relationship between mother and daughter. Dr. Ackerman points out that 
for girls, unlike boys, mating represents a means to an end, not an end in it- 
self, because for the girl it is linked with security and prestige. In cases of 
adolescent maladjustment, psychotherapy has been very successful and psy- 
chotherapy in groups also has had excellent results because then patients 
find support in the fact that others share their anxieties and problems. 


The extraordinary increase in output per man hour in the last century 
has made possible the steady improvement in living standards, according to 
a splendid study by E. M. Burns. In 1850 seven tenths of man’s time was 
consumed in strictly economic activities while in 1940 only about four tenths 
of man’s waking hours had to be used for gainful employment. The living 
standard and social culture of the bottom third of the American population, 
investigated by W. A. Davis, is a most revealing paper. He shows how most 
juvenile crime comes from this group but that so far no progress has been 
made by the teachers and social workers toward more effective motivation 
and rewards for lower class pupils. So different are the values cherished by 
middle class and lower class children that to be able to determine whether 
an individual is normal or neurotic, one must know his social class and his 
ethnic culture. 


The Community Service Society in 1939 succeeded to the work of the 
“Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor” and the “Charity 
Organization Society’; the former, begun in 1843, was known as the A.1.C.P. 
while the latter, established in 1882, was called the C.O.S. The extensive 
and effective work of these non-governmental associations of citizens should 
be more widely known if the present dangerous trend toward bigger and 
more expensive governmental organizations is to be stopped. Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, the writer of this concluding paper, makes an appeal for social 
maturity which he defines as (1) social concern and (2) dissatisfaction with 
conditions as they are, which would result in some constructive effort for 
human welfare. 


DOROTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 
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SOCIOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGICAL ANALYSIS. 
By Nicholas Timasheff and Paul W. Facey, S. J. Milwaukee: The Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1949. Pp. v 4- 399. $3.25. 


In this text intended for use in the first college course in sociology, em- 
phasis is placed on the ‘‘systematic use of an organized and consistent method 
of investigation”. (p.v.) In presenting an introductory study of society “as 
it reveals itself to empirical investigation” the authors have deliberately tried 
to exclude their conception of what society ought to be. The student is intro- 
duced to the basic conceptual scheme of sociology which will help him to 
analyze society. Basic sociological concepts are integrated in the theoretical 
framework of interaction, function and coordination, Although writing in 
the tradition of moderate realism, the authors present an empirical study of 
society which implies a social philosophy but does not develop its implica- 
tions. 

The inductive method is used in introducing the student to the various 
social formations such as the family and other primary groups; the secon- 
dary groups such as ethnic groups and social classes; primary and secondary 
associations; and the masses. Part II treats of society as a whole under the 
aspects of social groups, the social self, social interaction, social processes, 
and social control. In Part III is discussed social stability, social change, and 
the position of man in the social process. A list of one hundred assign- 
ments for observation and analysis is included to acquaint the student with 
sociological method and techniques. A carefully selected list of readings is 
offered to assist in the application of the sociological theory presented in the 
text to actual situations. The index combines both subjects and authors ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order. 

The style is very clear and appealing to a first or second year college 
student. A definite distinction is made between empirical sociology study- 
ing what is and social philosophy dealing with what ought to be. As an in- 
troductory course for sociology majors this book is highly recommended. 
The terminology and suggested readings furnish an excellent basis for ad- 
vanced courses in sociology. 

SISTER MARY EDWARD HEALY, C.S. J. 
The College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


NEGROES IN AMERICAN SOCIETY. By Maurice R. Davie. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949. Pp. ix + 542. $4.50. 


It is certainly not an easy situation for an author to write about the 
Negro in America, with Myrdal’s classic “An American Dilemma” and 
Frazier’s standard work ‘‘The Negro in the United States” as predecessors. 
The best praise one can give Davie’s book is the statement that it fully justi- 
fies it’s appearance on the book market. 

The first four chapters speak about the African origin and the history 
of the Negroes in this country from slavery over the Emancipation 
up to the more recent changes caused by increasing urbanization of 
the Negro population and by the industrialization of the South. 
The next ten chapters give a full picture of Negro life today in the 
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fields of economic activity, education, religion, and in politics; they describe 
the Negro family, the specific features of Negro criminality, the housing 
and health conditions, and the Negro press. In the following nine chapters 
the various problems of the racial situation of the Negro are presented: seg- 
regation, discrimination, lynching, race riots, race mixture, class and caste, and 
the Negro’s reaction to his status; one very valuable chapter deals with the 
Negro in Wartime. The last two chapters outline the future of the Negro. 


Davie has written an excellent text book, an almost complete compilation 
of all material available; it is an up-to-date book with a really good biblio- 
gtaphy after each chapter. It does not show any original thinking but does 
also not pretend to be more than a textbook, A student can learn about all 
facts and some of the problems which make out the whole of what the author 
calls ‘‘the problem of Negro-white relations’. But the reader will not real- 
ize even after the most careful examination of the book that the Negro prob- 
lem as a part of the all-important field of intergroup relations is a personal 
question addressed to each of us. The book is too “objective”. It was the 
purpose of the author not to give ‘suggestions as to how the knowledge 
should be used”. It seems to this reviewer that in regard to problems which 
are to such a degree our problems, precisely a scientific approach has to in- 
clude a discussion of our, the participants, attitudes, and of the motives which 
have formed these attitudes; an analysis of the degree of our preparedness 
to deal with those problems — and this also comprises the degree of our 
willingness and for reluctance—forms an integral part of the so-called Negro 
question itself. But our author cannot follow such a line of thinking because 
he believes “that social change is basically the result of impersonal forces’. 
(Incidentally, out of this belief he is critical of Myrdal’s position.). 
This philosophical and methodological weakness of the book limits its use- 
fulness in the classroom. It will serve its purpose only if the teacher im- 
plements it in this respect. Our critical remark, to make this very clear, does 
not imply that we think a book on race problems should contain outlines of 
racial politics. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


MAN IN ENVIRONMENT. By Paul H. Landis. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1949. Pp. xix + 684. $4.00. 


An interesting and very readable text, this book is intended for the in- 
troductory course with the recognition that the majority of students are not 
majors. Based on the “known to the unknown” principle, it is enlivened 
with much illustrative material, including one complete student social bio- 
graphy and excerpts from many others. Charts and pictographs are used 
abundantly and make “easy” the bane of many students — statistics. The 
annoted bibliographies at the end of each chapter and the film bibliography 
at the end of the book are good features. 


The thirty-three chapters are arranged in seven divisions: man, natural 
and socialized; environment; groups; institutions; social interaction; culture; 
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and, social change. The author’s long experience in teaching the course is 
evident in the presentation of the subject matter; pedagogically, the text 
leaves little to be desired. 

Although “‘sociologists do not preach,” (p. 19) the author makes use of 
the illustration-theory method to show inadequacies in many areas: fee sys- 
tem in medicine, economic aid to parents, secularization, rural education — 
to mention but a few. The chapters on social interaction will help many 
get a clearer notion of this complex subject; the author borrows heavily 
from psychology here. 

Uniformity is lacking in the treatment of religion. The chapter on the 
subject is satisfactory enough but elsewhere the church is held up as an op- 
ponent of reform and there is even a little humor at the expense of the angels. 
Further, man is paraded as a trained animal with little discussion of the con- 
cept of human dignity and its basis. 

Factually, one may question the omission of hairform as a racial charac- 
teristic (p. 213); the assumption that longer life expectancy is due largely to 
the saving of adult (rather than infant) lives (p. 109); and the discussion of 
everything except monothcism in treating the religion of the primitives 
(pp. 333-36). The teacher will readily recognize the usual pitfalls in a book 
of this sort; mores can make anything right or wrong (p. 94); conscience 
has meaning only in the society where a man has become a socialized person 
(p. 233) ; we should be missionaries in spreading birth control (p. 555); and 
norms are relative (p. 612). 

Generally speaking, this is a good text if the class contains few majors 
and the idea is to transmit “understandable and usable knowledge”. For 
many sociologists, however, the generous use of illustrations and the soft- 
pedaling of ‘‘difficult’” material will prove unsatisfactory. This can, though, 
be easily remedied on an individual basis. 

GERALD J. SCHNEPP, S. M. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


THE KALINGAS: THEIR INSTITUTIONS AND CUSTOM LAW. by 
R. F. Barton with an Introduction by E. Adamson Hoebel. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1949. Pp. xii + 275. $4.00. 


Roy Franklin Barton is well known in the field of anthropology for his 
famous classic Ifugao Law published by the University of California Press 
in 1919. The Kalingas are very close neighbors of the Ifugaos in the north- 
ern mountains of Luzon in the Philippines. Although the emphasis in this 
posthumous work of Barton is on kinship rather than law, his predilection 
for the legal aspects of primitive life is evident on almost every page of the 
book especially in the numerous case histories which are narrated to illustrate 
his analysis of Kalinga social organization. 

The Kalinga tribe is an ethnological hodgepodge for the area seems to 
have been populated by immigrants from all directions. Despite the heter- 
ogeneous origin one is amazed to find a very definite system of developed 
and consolidated kinship units that operates most efficiently ‘almost entirely 
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without benefit of government.’ Even though it is no longer necessary, it 
is well to find again patent proof that primitive life is not an atomistic ag- 
gregate of anarchical savages. The institutionalization of a complicated 
governmental apparatus of sophisticated societies is indeed absent from the 
simpler culture levels but this condition is by no means synonymous with 
disorder. The Kalingas’ kin-based law provides socially recognized sanc- 
tions of control in every phase of personal and inter-group relations. The 
Kalinga kinship system has developed to the threshhold of a territorially 
organized state.- There are. for instance, personal trading pacts between 
individuals residing in different parts of the region which operate with 
greater success than the “international” peace pacts of modern civilization! 


Kalinga society is an example of a bilateral kinship system. ‘‘A kinship 
group consists of an individual of the descendants of his eight pairs of 
great-great grandparents.”” Each household is both a social and economic unit 
and is established by marriage. Kinship groups interchange marriage partners 
with the practically universal betrothal of infants and early marriage. 
Marriage and family conditions are quite ideal with no premarital promiscu- 
ity and few divorces though concubinage has a semi-legitimate status among 
the rich. 


The Kalinga state, if one may use that term, is a composite rather than 
an integrated unit, its homogeneous components (the kinship groups) jeal- 
ous of their independent status. In this rudimentary political situation we 
find the following marks of sovereignty “defined boundaries, citizenship, 
quasi-naturalization, change of citizenship provisions, treaties and the mech- 
anism for enforcing them, declared wars that are definitely above the blood- 
feud level of the kinship units.” (p. 255). 

Fred Egan of the University of Chicago edited the text. A glossary, 
maps and figures, an index and 29 excellent plates makes it an attractive 
volume. 

SYLVESTER A. SIEBER, S.V.D. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois. 


THE POLLS AND PUBLIC OPINION; THE IOWA CONFERENCE ON 
ATTITUDE AND OPINION RESEARCH SPONSORED BY THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, IOWA CITY. Edited by Norman C. Meier and 
Harold W. Saunders. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1949. Pp. x + 
355. $2.50. 


THE PRE-ELECTION POLLS OF 1948; REPORT TO THE COMMITTEE 
ON ANALYSIS OF PRE-ELECTION POLLS AND FORECASTS. By Fred- 
erick Mosteller, Herbert Hyman, et al. Social Science Research Council Bul- 
letin 60. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1949. Pp. xx + 396. 
$2.50 paper; $3.00 cloth. 


The second of these two volumes presents the complete report of the 
technical staff of the SSRC’s Committee on Analysis of Pre-election Polls 
and Forecasts, on which was based the report the committee itself released to 
the press less than two months after the celebrated victory of the politicians 
over the technicians . The early release of this report performed a distinct 
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service in moderating the extreme reaction against opinion research in gen- 
eral, since it indicated not only specific sources of error in sampling, inter- 
viewing, and estimating, but called attention to the failure of the polling 
agencies to take into account their known past errors, to properly caution 
the public about the interpretation of poll results, and to recognize publicly 
the limitations of the poll as a predictive device. Now that the staff papers, 
together with the election returns and data from three national, one local, 
and two state polls are assembled in this volume, it is possible for students of 
public opinion to profit from the thinking which went into the committee's 
report. Technical problems naturally receive major emphasis, but chapters 
on ‘Political Behavior and Voting,” “Evidence Pertaining to Last-Minute 
Swing to Truman,” and “The Undecided Voter,” are of broader scope and 
should interest political sociologists generally. 

The Iowa Conference on Attitude and Opinion Research, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1948, was planned to examine the whole field, so that the papers and 
discussions as transcribed are directed to a wider audience than the SSRC bul- 
letin. The papers are presented in a logical order under the general headings 
of “Social Science Research,” “Applied Social Science,” ‘The Determinants 
of Public Opinion,” “Unsettled Problems,” and “The Local Survey and So- 
cial Science.’ This unusual feature enhances considerably the usefulness of 
the report of the conference as a survey of the field. As is almost always the 
case in this kind of volume, however, the contributions are very uneven in 
quality, and the points well taken are so scattered as to make their summar- 
iztion impossible in short review. 

One general impression can be recorded. There has been so much con- 
centration upon problems of technique to the neglect of what several persons 
addressing the conference called ‘substantive problems,” that the self-de- 
feating character of this emphasis seems amply demonstrated. Technical 
matters of opinion research are handled with precision and sophistication; 
theoretical problems which alone give the technical results significance are 
formulated in only an elementary and vague manner, even by some of the 
best investigators. This reviewer would agree with Professor Carroll Clark 
that public opinion research “in order to yield dependable scientific gener- 
alizations, in contradistinction to mere discursive information, must proceed 
to: (1) Construct a tentative but coherent and systematic frame of reference 
appropriate to its investigational tasks. (2) Develop its inquiries and pro- 
cedures in terms of that frame of reference, reorganizing the latter as dictat- 
ed by the demands of the ongoing process of inquiry. (3) Integrate the 
frame of reference and investigational procedures employed by public opin- 
ion polling with cognate sociological concepts and established social theory.” 
(p. 117). Discussions devoted to carrying out this program might well be 
less amicable than those recorded in Iowa City, but they are indispensable 
for the maturing of sociology of opinion. 

C. ]. NUESSE 
The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D.C. 


AMES CRIMINELLES. By Etienne de Greef. Tournai: Casterman, 1949. Pp 
259. Belgian Francs 84. 


An outstanding psychiatrist and professor at the School of Criminology 
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at Louvain presents his experiences of almost 30 years in a book that is part 
of the series LOVANIUM (edited under the direction of the Professors of 
the University of Louvain). He has much to say, and his observations are 
so pertinent, that we hope an American edition of his book may be published. 
It would be useful to us sociologists as well as to judges, probation officers, 
prison personnel, and above all to the ‘common man” who, as a potential 
member of a jury, may any day be called to decide upon the guilt or inno- 
cence of a “criminal”. With deep insight into middle-class psychology, Dr. 
deGreef analyzes the attitudes which L-HONNETE HOMME has devel- 
oped toward a criminal, The average man partly imagines himself to be 
possessed by criminal inclinations himself and thus feels the urge to absolve 
himself by excusing the criminal, partly, he is so terribly shaken by his own 
temptations as to build up a frantic resistance which then makes him con- 
demn without pity the faults of his fellowmen. Our author’s statement, 
“One can measure the extent of his difficulties by the degree of exaltation 
with which he turns against sin,’ reminds us of the study, almost unknown 
in this country, ot the Danish sociologist Svend Ranulf on “Moral Indigna- 
uon and the middle class Psycology”. Fear and admiration are other atti- 


_ tudes which according to De Greef, do not just constitute the most favorable 


conditions for a scientific study of criminals but which are so common among 
us; this admiration is oftentimes based on a kind of envy that is a person who 
has dared to put himself above the law. 

The treatment of criminals in Belgium has changed considerably since 
in 1930 a law, called Law of Social Defense, has been promulgated. Psychia- 
tric commissions were establised which proceed to a clinical study of the 
“criminals” with the aim either to give them adequate treatment or to keep 
them in institutions if they are a threat to society. De Greef describes the 
hard time he and his colleagues had in the fight against the judges who, out 
of prejudice and a knowledge based exclusively on abstract bookish studies, 
resented the reform. 

The main part of the book is dedicated to a study of the personality of 
the criminal with extremely interesting case histories which are used as con- 
vincing illustrations showing to what extent criminality is a release of un- 
conscious tendencies. A statistical survey, deepened by an expert interpreta- 
tion, of certain crimes concludes the book. 

The author, not less a man of wisdom and virtue than outstanding in 
psychiatry and criminology, clearly draws the limits between a scientific 
studv of crime and the mental examination of the individual criminal, in 
particular the decision which the psychiatrist has to make about the respon- 
sibility of a defendant. 

RUDOLPH E. MORRIS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE. By Ruth Shonle Cavan, Ernest 
W. Burgess, Robert J. Havighurst and Herbert Goldhamer. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc. 1949. Pp. vii + 204. $2.95, 


According to the preface the purpose of this book is three fold; ‘(1) 
to define and to analyze the nature, patterns and problems of personal adjust- 
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ment to aging; (2) to present the available facts about old age derived from 
census data and from a special survey of 2,988 older persons made by the 
authors; and (3) to describe two instruments for measuring adjustment in 
later maturity, one an Inventory of Activities and the other an Index of 
Attitudes.” 


About the first half of this book provides the necessary factual material 
from the census and individual studies on the social, physical and economic 
background of the aged in the United States. Among the most informative 
and well written chapters in this book, is Chapter VII by Cavan in which 
she claims that in many phases of social relationships there is no character- 
istic age pattern, and that the normal drives of youth and adulthood do not 
disappear in old age. To the extent that Cavan is correct and the general 
assumption to the contrary, wrong, this work and its suggested techniques 
for research in old age become increasingly important for the sociologist 

The authors have made a considerable contribution to future studies in 
this area by constructing a questionaire, “Your Activities and Attitudes” as 
a research instrument in investigating the problems of the aged. This ques- 
tionaire includes a quantitative attitude scale and twelve sections providing 
background material on health, income, friendships, religion, past employ- 
ment, etc. The chief objection to it appears to be its length. In view of the 
comparatively small amount of research done to date on the activities and 
attitudes of the aged and the increasing numbers of old persons in our society, 
this book merits the attention of both teachers and researchers in sociology. 

JOHN J. KANE 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


FLOPHOUSE. By Jesse Walter Dees, Jr. Hillsdale, Mich.: Hillsdale Sup- 
ply Co., 1949, Pp. xi + 170. $4.00. 


Flophouse is a descriptive account of indoor relief for homeless men 
during the twenties and thirties. The author, Jesse Walter Dees, Jr., is head 
of the department of sociology at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Michigan, To 
some extent he has employed the participant-observer method in this study, 
having actually applied for relief, taken the pauper’s oath and lived in or 
visited several of the shelters run by civic or private agencies. 

The book is divided into four main sections. The first is a rather brief 
account of public relief in England and the United States followed by des- 
criptions of indoor relief for men in ten cities of this country. Part Two 
deals with changes in policy of the shelters to meet the needs of homeless 
men in Chicago during the years 1930 to 1938. Part Three bears the title, 
“An Undercover Investigation of Relief Shelter Life in Chicago Based Upon 
Personal Experience.’ Part Four contains the author’s findings and con- 
clusions. 

Very few sections of this book can be considered sociological. There 
are minute descriptions of menus, sleeping accomodations and physical fa- 
cilities. On two occasions the author promises a discussion of the social and 
psychological results of shelter or flophouse living, but the results are some- 
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what disappointing. The chapter on Shelter Conversation is a series of 
quotes by the inhabitants of shelters but fails to provide the background 
knowledge of age, race, religion and previous status in life that might have 
particular meaning. In his discussion of religion in private agencies, one 
is left with the impression that a strong tone of Calvinism exists and that 
immorality is identified with pecuniary failure. 

This book has some merit as a cursory description of relief measures for 
homeless men during the two preceeding decades but cannot be considered 
a penetrating sociological analysis meriting comparison with such works as 
Nels Anderson, ‘“The Hobo”. There is an interesting glossary of terms but 
no index. 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Indiana 
JOHN J. KANE 


MODERN AMERICAN SOCIETY READINGS IN THE PROBLEMS OF 
ORDER AND CHANGE. Ed. by Kingsley Davis, Harry C. Bredemeier and 
Marion J. Levy, Jr. New York: Rinehart and Company, 1949. Pp. xviii 
+ 734. $4.50. 


The publication of another volume on American social maladjustments 
indicates our current concern with the disorders of the mid-century as well 
as with the prospects of the years ahead. This review of the values that 
hold primacy in American ethos and the investigation of the manner in which 
the values activate or fail to activate our mode of life blends the past, present 
and future but lays especial emphasis upon selections from contemporary 
authorities. If a social scientist wants to know where recreation stands today 
in our culture, G. A. Lundberg, M. Komarovsky, M. A. McInerny, Robert S. 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, Shelden D. Bacon, Hortense Powdermaker, Martha 
Wolfenstein and Nathan Leites tell him. Should he be interested in the 
urban way of life, Louis Wirth, Harvey Zorbaugh, Austin Macdonald or the 
National Resources Committee offer information he can utilize to advantage 
in the class-room. If the American credo seems the focal point of investiga- 
tion, selections from the Declaration of Independence, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Dies Committee, Woodrow Wilson, David E. Lilienthal, Margaret Mead, 
Mr, Justice Peckham or amazingly Jean-Paul Sartre are at his disposal. Per- 
haps the ideas of ethics and science challenge him. Then he may read Henri 
Poincaré or Mary J. Shaw. There are several relevant selections for each of 
the following topics: Scientific Understanding and American Values; the 
New Urban Environment; the Economic Framework; Our Class System; 
Race versus Democracy; Educatien and Public Opinion; the Separation of 
Church and Society; Recreation: Leisure and Escape; Modern Marriage and 
the Family. The concluding chapter by the editors is on the Stability and 
Instability in American Society. 

In the preface the editors stress that the American system of values is 
a fact but that the goodness or lack of it in values is a matter of subjective 
preference rather than objective fact. I suspect that in some of the data 
presented in the volume for the purpose of showing the failure of our society 
to carry out its ideals, there is a tendency to label values as good or bad. The 
inclusion of a passage from The Communist Manifesto or an excerpt from 
Jean-Paul Sartre reflect an opposition viewpoint. 
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Because of the wide range of authors the book is uneven in style but it 
is certainly of interest to the social scientist. One might question why the 
editors included under the heading Varieties of Religion only Father Devine, 
the Negro, Jehovah’s Witnesses and the Jews. Certain value judgments are 
obviously stated on the Roman Catholic Church. Selections on the separation 
of church and state, the North College Hill case and statements on the posi- 
tion of the Church on contraception make this reviewer question how well 
the editors excluded their own opinions. In general, however, the book 
maintains an interesting and challenging approach to contemporary societal 
ills. For teachers it is useful and for students valuable in that they can read 
a little from the authorities represented. 


The editors’ attempt “to analyze the main source of integration in Amer- 
ican society — namely, the common set of values shared by the people,” is 
an imperfect one. It is, nevertheless, of value to the social scientist as a 
compilation of expressions on our society, a compilation in a book that is 
attractively printed and bound. Teachers and students alike will find it a 
welcome adition to their libraries. 


MARGARET MARY TOOLE 


College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Maryland 
TOWARD SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Howard R. Bowen. New York: 
Rinehart & Co., 1948 Pp. xi + 336. $3.00. 


The title of this book suggests that it is another link in the Pareto- 
Sorokin-Toynbee series by which the Dean of the College of Commerce and 
Business Administration of the University of Illinois attempts to bring the 
viewpoint of the economist and of economic knowledge to bear on the pre- 
sent day query of whither are we bound. The first reading leaves the re- 
viewer with the feeling that he missed the message of the book since it 
simply seems to be a re-statement of economic principles in a somewhat 
independent fashion but in general following the usual pattern of introduct- 
ory books. Closer reading develops that Part V not only describes the system 
of production and the marketing of goods under a capitalistic system but is 
actually an appraisal and approval thereof, with suggested modification. 


“Capitalistic systems as we have known them, however, have probably 
tended to overemphasize pecuniary individual values and to underestimate 
social values. -—- attitudes have tended toward the judgment that what- 
ever can be produced in response to pecuniary demand of individuals is worth 
producing and that to produce anything which cannot be sold for a price 
and at a profit is more or less wasteful. Thus, in the capitalist context, 
people often consider inconquential gadgets and momentary pleasures more 
significant than parks, schools, hospitals, conservation of natural resources, 
or other social amenities. But these evaluations — though perhaps fostered 
by the individualistic attitudes developed under capitalism — are not ne- 
cessarily inherent in that system. It 1s true that a basic tenet of classical 
capitalism is that the activities of government should be held to a minimum. 
Yet, once it is admitted that there are some social values worth pursuing, 
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there is nothing in the theory of capitalism which sets a definite limit to the 
number or extent of the social values which may be legitimately pursued. 
One might easily conceive a capitalistic system in which one fourth or one 
half of all resources are allocated in response to collective demands for social 
goods and yet in which the remaining resources are allocated entirely accord- 
ing to capitalistic principles.” (Pp. 306-307). 

In his preface, Dean Bowen points out the indispensableness of perspec- 
tive in the study of economics. The economic system is a system the parts 
of which can be understood only with comprehension of the broad pattern 
into which they are fitted. Further, the economic system is an integral part 
of the culture within which it operates and can be understood only as a part 
of that culture. The purpose of the book is to —_ the reader place his prior 
studies of economics in perspective, and to provide a useful background for 
his future studies in the field, The book accomplishes this task, lives up to 
its title, and puts into perspective many elements of economic learning gath- 
ered over a considerable period of time. This very accomplishment may not 
allow the book to live up to its second hoped for purpose, that of being use- 
ful to beginning students as an adjunct to one of the regular texts. Begin- 
ning students must eventually put their knowledge in perspective but this 
process often involves long periods of time. 

Part V bears the general head ‘Capitalism’ and devotes chapters to the 
headings: capitalistic system, equilibrium, equlibrium vs. economy, predict- 
ing the future, monopoly, unemployment, beyond equilibrium, and capita- 
lism and its alternatives. A thorough discussion and theoretical application 
of equilibrium economics finds that an equilibrium system deliberately turned 
toward the achievement of social ends offers the best hope, and opportunity, 
by which “we may develop a free society of plenty and justice.” 

The book has long needed to be written but many like it will be re- 
quired before its message is sufficiently heard. This book may lack appeal 
for reform minded groups. Its excellently reasoned conclusions are stated 
so simply and without the rhetorical bombardment of emotional zeal so often 
necessary to modern crusaders determined upon the righting of wrongs by 
formula and slogan. The book deserves wide distribution but may not en- 
joy great popularity. 

ANDREW J. KRESS 
School, of Foreign Service, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN AMERICA. By Alfred McClung Lee and Elizabeth 
Briant Lee. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1949. Pp. xxi + 741. $4.00. 


A choice of text for the problems course is a knotty one to solve. Many 
of the best, including Murray and Flynn, are out of date. Most of them 
seem somewhat planless, and either present an indigestible agglomeration 
of facts, or are too simple for a college course. Mr. and Mrs, Lee, both hold- 
ing the doctorate in sociology from Yale, attempt to solve the textbook prob- 
lem by a book of readings. 

There are eight parts to this attractively presented and well-planned work. 
A good introductory section of three chapters includes discussions on the 
terms social problem, social disorganization, and social change. This is fol- 
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lowed by a section on “Man and Land” (a topic to be expected from Yale 
trained sociologists) furnishing chapters on physical resources, population 
problems, and urban-rural problems, but somewhat unaccountably missing 
any formal ecological theories. Then come sections on “Life-history” prob- 
lems”; “Institutional problems”; ‘Individual and group deviations’; ‘Prob- 
lems of social divisions” ‘Social crises’; and ‘‘Processes and techniques of 
adjustment.”” Each section has two or more chapters, and each chapter com- 
prises a brief review by the editors, and a number of excerpts, some but a 
paragraph in length, others longer, from varied writers who are somewhat 
expert in their subject. At the end of each chapter references are made to 
appropriate chapters or pages in standard social-problems texts, rather ample 
additional readings are suggested in further bibliographies, and review ques- 
tions and ‘‘projects’” are also provided. Whenever an author is quoted for 
the first time a brief note is made of his age, position, and chief publications. 


References to Catholics are rather conspicuous by their absence, but there 
is an excerpt from Bishop Francis J. Haas on the employment of Negroes 
(p.347), with two other brief notices to him; Mr, Fleege and Father Felix 
Kirsch are quoted on sex education (p.178); Father LaFarge, and ‘Race, 
Nation, Person” edited by Bishop Corrigan and Monsignor O'Toole are men- 
tioned in a bibliography. The Christian conception of deep-rooted problem 
causation is not to be found in the text, but the teacher with imagination 
and knowledge will probably find this book well worth a trial, if the right 
additions are made and a correct viewpoint given. One can at least have no 
hesitation in recommending this above-average work for student reference 
in its many topics. 

EVA J. ROSS 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D.C. 


SECURITY FOR THE PEOPLE: WAYS OF MAINTAINING FULL EM- 
PLOYMENT AND HIGH FARM INCOME. By Roland W. Bartlett. 
Champaign, IIl., Garrard Press, 1949. Pp. vii + 303. $3.75. 


Professor Bartlett has long been known for his views on monopolists 
who work their way into favored positions and sit tight, holding prices up 
and forcing the rest of the economy to adjust to them. In this book he pre- 
sents a mass of data which underlines the well-known fact that there ts a 
lack of price competition in the steel, auto, and farm machinery industries, 
and that in these and other tightly controlled industries, prices are extremely 
rigid while production is subject to wide swings. 


Professor Bartlett is so hostile to monopoly that he makes it bear the 
responsibility for the major economic evil of industrial society, namely, de- 
pression. Ignoring the constantly growing array of studies on the nature 
and causes of the business cycle and the unanimity among economists as to 
the need for an active federal fiscal policy (he does mention this in passing), 
he begins his book with the simple assertion that the major cause of the mass 
unemployment of the 1930's was the ‘‘exaction of monopoly prices by a few 
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large mass-production industries.” (p. v) And on page 3 he prescribes an 
equally simple cure: “‘at the start of the depression, business must reduce 
prices whenever and wherever possible ... .” 


Nobody will deny the importance of price flexibility and adjustment 
as a means of preventing or curing depression, but it is too pat and super- 
ficial a solution as an overall remedy. If the forces making for a deflation 
such as that of 1929-33 are present, no amount of price-cutting will offset 
the decline in effective demand; the steel industry might cut its prices by 
fifty percent and wait in vain for takers. It also ignores the nature and or- 
ganization of the — industries, You just can’t get pure com- 
petition among half a dozen firms producing differentiated products. The 
Department of Justice would have nothing but a tired smile for Professor 
Bartlett's recommendations that we “restore competition” in these industries. 


While Professor Bartlett's diagnosis is incomplete, we need not disagree 
with his more detailed prescriptions, as far as they go. Although he makes 
few workable suggestions concerning the stimulation of competition in the 
in the mass production industries (outside of eliminating the basing point 
system), he puts forward various other proposals for stepping up competition 
at the distributors’ level, where a large part of the final cost of the finished 
product is incurred, e.g., separating sales and service, selling cars and farm 
machinery in “fleets” to cooperatives and labor unions for distribution to 
their members, fostering of chain stores and cooperatives, and where pos- 
sible, extending government ownership of power plants and other facilities. 
(The REA is a prime example of the type of the induced competition which 
he has in mind.) It will be interesting to observe the reaction of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce to these 
proposals. 


Finally, Professor Bartlett advocates encouraging competition under 
government rules, as in the case of the federal milk marketing orders, where- 
by producers and distributors are permitted to set prices by collective bar- 
gaining, with the government as umpire. This arrangement seems to suit 
the bargainers, but one wonders how consumers feel about the new form of 
competition which permitted the price of milk in the Chicago market to 
“increase automatically” from $1.99 per hundred pounds in 1939 to a high 
of $5.26 in 1946. 

MARTIN E. SCHIRBER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN THE NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEMS, 
1904-1944. By James J. McGinley, S.J. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1949. Pp. xxiii + 635. $6.50 

Father McGinley’s weighty and scholarly monograph is a thorough 


case history of a public utility's labor-management relations over a period 
of forty years. 
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This story of a city’s experience with subways and elevateds is divided 
into three main sections. The section on industry presents a clear description 
of the physical plant, and keen insights into corporate and financial struc- 
ture. The second section dealing with the “workforce” summarizes the job 
description, wages, hours, conditions of work, and union activity over the 
years. The third section investigating the problem of industrial relations — 
company unions, worker repression, right to organize, collective bargaining, 
strikes and closed shop — emphasizes not so much the economic, but the 
human side of the problem, which will prove valuable to the industrial so- 
ciologist. A complete cycle of industrial relations is analyzed chronologically 
in the light of the legal and administrative ‘oer of New York’s rapid tran- 
sit history: private operation, governmental operation, and competitive civil 
service (merit system). 

Several important and interesting conclusions made by the author in the 
section on industrial relations are worth noting. First, the “problem” in this 
industry was not concerned chiefly with wage adequacy, failure to bargain 
or refusal to allow employees to organize, but rather it was “due to the lack 
of definition regarding the extent and modification of rights and obligations 
on both sides of the industrial relationship in its three progressive stages” 
(p.332). Second, public apathy towards the worker's problem only aggra- 
vates the abbreviated right to strike. Third, a discriminatory policy toward 
government workers, which ‘‘falls short of the standards established by the 
same government’s law in private industry,” does not — industrial 
peace. Finally, another important point is the emphasis of the pre-eminence 
of the natural, as contrasted with positive, rights and obligations. 

This is an important book since there is a trend toward increasing pub- 
lic employment not only in the rapid transit industry but also in other areas. 
Furthermore, it is valuable to organized labor in that it presents a picture of 
the labor relations problems during the transition from private to public 
ownership. Although it is difficult to read, it has a lesson for the consumer 
and the taxpayer. 

Such important developments as the change in the fare, disaffiliation 
from Communism among the unions, and new attitudes toward labor rela- 
tions necessitate another book dealing with the period from 1944 to the 
present. It is _— that Father McGinley upon his return from the Philippine 
Islands to Fordham University Graduate School will follow up this sl 

CHESTER A. JURCZAK 


. 


College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM. By Eveline M. Burns. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1949. Pp. xviii + 460. $4.50. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL INSURANCE. By Domenico Gagliardo. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. Pp. xv 4- 671. $5.00. 


These two new texts are both so excellent that instructors in social secur- 
ity, labor economics, public welfare and similar courses will have a hard time 
to make a choice between them. 
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Professor Gagliardo, who teaches economics at the University of Kan- 
sas, discusses, in order, insecurity versus insurance (in one chapter), old age 
(seven chapters), unemployment (five chapters), occupational injuries (three 
chapters), illness and disability (six chapters), with a final chapter on some 
general observations which include a criticism of the present system in Am- 
erica today. 


Mrs. Burns, who now teaches at the New York School of Social work 
divides her work into first, three chapters on social security, the need for it, 
present techniques, and some criticism; then, in Part Two, some six chapters 
are given on “The Social Insurances”. Part Three, is one ~— on “In- 
come Security for Veterans”; Part Four, two chapters on “The Public Assis- 
tances”; and Part Five, two chapters on “The Decisions that Lie Ahead.” 

Both authors are factual rather than theoretical. Both are up-to-date. 
And both take for granted, in the words of Mrs, Burns, that “Public security 
measures now form an important element in the institutional equipment of 
America, as of all major countries” (p.442), and that “A compromise be- 
tween the interests of the secure and the insecure is inevitable.” They are 
equally concerned with setting the facts before the public, so that intelligent 
appraisals and decisions can be made when occasion may arise to change exis- 
ting laws and procedures, or to introduce new measures and coverages. Per- 
haps Mrs. Burns sees the present system more clearly as a whole. She is cer- 
tainly more concerned than is Professor Gagliardo, with the administrative 
side of present United States provisions for human needs, possibly because, 
for all her English background, she has had several years of active connection 
with the U. S. Government. Gagliardo, on the other hand, gives some atten- 
tion to American historical background, and is more comprehensive in his 
coverage of actual needs, as, for example, in his three chapters on private 
medical care plans, which have no place in the work by Mrs, Burns, 


Such excellent works will be especially welcomed by Catholics, who have 
the teachings of the papal encyclicals ever before their minds, pointing to the 
necessity of discussing ways and means by which the socio-economic organi- 
zation of each country may provide a minimum of social welfare for each and 
every citizen. For a more thorough appraisal Catholics will, of course, need 
to study the social security system of other countries, which is beyond the 
scope of either of the books under review. 

EVA J. ROSS 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


A NEW THEORY OF HUMAN EVOLUTION. By Sir Arthur Keith. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1949. Pp. x- 451. $4.75. 


The octogenerian British anthropologist Keith in this volume publishes 
forty one essays in which he develops a theory of polygenism for the origin 
of man and the races of mankind from pre-human ancestors, that is, from 
the extinct ground-living anthropoids of South Africa. He supposes that 
these anthropoids dispersed into strongly isolated groups and through in- 
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breeding developed to the human level, which was reached when the brain 
attained a volume of between 700 and 800 c.c., or an average of about 750 c.c, 
About the passage from anthropoid to man he says: “When our group of 
anthropoids) has safely crossed the mental Rubicon and passed well within 
the realm of humanity, it has carried with it all the instinctive urges which 
served on the other side. The sole change lay in this: an increase in mass and 
in specialization of the cerebral cortex gave a higher degree of control over 
the inborn urges or impulses... The important fact... is that man brought 
with him, out of ape-dom, the entire anthropoidal outfit of instincts, but had 
obtained an increase of cerebral cortex to enable him to control them” (p. 
207). ‘When did man begin to be vocal — to apply names to things, and 
thus become capable of handing on experience? It was when certain cortical 
areas of his brain underwent extension and specialization, especially changes 
which affected the frontal lobes of his brain” (p. 208). This suggests that 
human mentality and all it implies is due to brain development alone, and 
ignores the problem of the non-material character of human thought, the 
ability to conceive and to regulate conduct according to abstract ideas and 
ideals. Keith invokes Spencer’s and Sumner’s notions of amity between mem- 
bers of in-groups and enmity towards out-groups as a factor in evolution, in 
addition to Darwin’s competition, selection, and survival as modified by more 
modern theories of genetics. He uses the expression “machinery of evolu- 
tion’, explaining that “The mere choice of such a term . . . will reveal to the 
reader what I would willingly have withheld from him — namely, that I am 
mechanically minded; I can reach results only when I can form concrete im- 
ages of the means involved” (p. 126). One can admire at least the candor 
of such an avowal. 

ERNEST KILZER, O.S.B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXISTENCE. By Gabriel Marcel. New York: Phil 
osophical Library, 1949. Pp. viii + 96, $2.75. 


This volume is one of the first to present in English translation some of 
the writings of the French Catholic existentialist philosopher and dramatist. 
It contains the following essays: On the Ontological Mystery, Existence and 
man Freedom (a critical evaluation of the atheistic existentialism of Jean-Paul 
Sartre), Testimony and Existentialism (explaining his own existentialist doc- 
trine), and an Essay in Autobiography which appeared in a French commem- 
orative volume on Marcel entitled Existentialisme Chretien and edited by Pro- 
fessor Gilson in 1947. Of interest to sociology is the contrast between Mar- 
cel’s Christian and Sartre's atheist existentialism in their respective analysis of 
the relation between persons. Says Marcel: Sartre’s philosophy “rests upon 
the complete denial of we as subject, that is to say upon the denial of com- 
munion. For Sartre this word has no meaning at any possible level, not to 
speak of its religious or mystical sense. This is because in his universe, par- 
ticipation itself is impossble: this, philosophically, is the essential point. 
There is room only for appropriation, and this in a domain where appropria- 
tion is impracticable or where, if it is relieved, it fails of its object” (p.55). 

ERNEST KILZER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, A PROBLEM APPROACH. By Paul A. F. Wal- 
ter, Jt. New York: D, Van Nostrand and Company, Pp. vii + 357. $4.00. 


Social scientists in general and sociologists in particular will welcome 
this book. To students the work will appeal because of its concise clear treat- 
ment of subject matter. 


First of all the author sketches in the background of an introductory 
course in the social sciences. His plan follows the survey of the social 
sciences, the need for social change, resistance to change, and historical back- 
grounds. In the major part of the study he takes up some of the disorders of 
our time: war, poverty, race and ethnic conflict, crime and delinquency. He 
considers also the changing family, health and social problems, urbanization 
and personal maladjustment along with competition and business enterprise, 
labor problems, public finance, government and law, invisible government, 
public opinion and propaganda, ideologies and mass movements and the 
problem of education. In the last section of the book he summarizes the 
social problems and social sciences, the common ground of the social sciences, 
differences among the social sciences and social sciences and policy. 


The table of contents provides an out line of each chapter which in turn 
is divided topically. At the conclusion of the chapters there are summaries, 
lists of pertinent terms, relevant questions and well-selected reading lists. 

All in all The Social Sciences is a well-organized and well-integrated in- 
terpretation of the ficld in terms of the problem approach. Dr. Walter uses 
a formula to emphasize the common interests of the whole study. He states: 
“Need for social change versus resistance to change gives rise to social prob- 
lems” (p. 13). Social change he defines as the “significant alterations in 
the arrangements among groups and individuals through which they carry 
on group life processes — of work, play, procreation, artistic or scholarly 
endeavor, or any other organized activity” (p. 16). Later he indicates that it 
only when the changes are on a widespread scale through the effects upon a 
great number of people that they are considered as social change. Aptly he 
comments that as a people we are ‘‘change-minded” at the same time that we 
are conservative. Wisely he speaks of the importance of predictability in 
society and its relation to the social order. 


In Dr. Walter’s consideration of the problem of war, which necessarily 
results in many changes in society, he mentions the almost universal exper- 
ience of human beings. The integrated approach or method is the technique 
he employs to handle the material. Very briefly he refers to the relation- 
ship between war and political science, economics and war, sociology and 
war, social psychology and war. history and war, anthropology and war. As 
he treats some other problems he shows the interrelatedness of all the social 
sciences in meeting the challenge offered by the societal condition. Realis- 
tically enough he admits that there are unanswered questions. He asserts 
and we concur: ‘‘The social worker trained in all social sciences can better see 
her task than one who is trained in only one or two” (p. 309). This would 
seem to be in accord with current recommendations for preprofessional cour- 
ses for social work. 
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About social policy the author concludes: “Social policy is effective, 
mainly when it aims at alleviating pressing ills for the moment, less so in 
the field of prevention of recurrence of these ills, and least when it aims at 
alleviating pressing ills for the moment, less so in the field of prevention of 
these ills, and least when it aims at Utopian reform...... Social policy 
must deal in both ends and means. The social scientist, as long as he remains 
a scientist, can only help in the matter of means, because the ends of human 
activity are necessarily decided on moral, not scientific grounds. So long as 
ends are variously stated and in constant fluctuation, the contribution which 
science can make to means must remain relatively unimpressive” (p. 342). 

The Social Sciences provides a readable introduction to the field. It is 
cursory in part as might be expected from such an ambitious under- 
taking. In general the style is clear, direct and understandable for the be- 
ginning student. We might, however, challenge the author for his view that 
it is fallacious to consider the failure of man to live up to certain religious 
beliefs as basic in social problems. Our highly materialistic and secularized 
world is a fairly good example of the fact that man’s discarding of religion 
and indifference or denial of God underlies our disorganization. 


MARGARET MARY TOOLE 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore 10, Md. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Third edition. By Richard T. La Piere and Paul 
R. Farnsworth, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, pp. xii 
4+ 625. $4.00. 


Modern man’s intense and critical preoccupation with himself may be a 
cause and it may be an effect of the advances of social psychology or psy- 
chological sociology, as it could be called, arises not alone pe man’s interest 
in himself but also and more especially because of the practical value of 
being able to understand the underlying bases of advertising, propaganda 
and “publics,” whether they be social, political, or educational. Social psy- 
chology has been definitely classified as a social science but it should not be 
identified too closely with sociology for sociologists keep the social patterns 
in the foreground and the behavior of the individual human beings in the 
background, while the social psychologist keeps the functioning individual 
in the foreground and the social patterns in the background. The social 
psychologist is endeavoring to understand more clearly how the human ani- 
mal learns to behave as a social being. Sociological processes always operate 
through the medium of other human beings, real or symbolized, rather than 
through the abstract patterns of human behavior that we usually call society. 
It is now fully recognized that what is pleasurable to the human animal may 
be painful for the social human animal, and that there is more of the social 
than of the biological or the physical in all human drives. The effect on the 
criminal of confinement at hard labor is not as potent as the approval of his 
associates for what they call a ‘‘clever job.” 

This book’s interesting review of studies on the causes of human behav- 
ior from Plato to Cooley is marred by a lack of objectivity in the treatment 
of Aristotle, the medievalists, and the legalists. The link between Comtes'’ 
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positivism and modern socialism is plausible and the comparison of the ideas 
of C. H. Cooley to those of Plato is very apt. La Piere and Farnsworth 
show that the findings of the social psychologists have upset the claims of 
the empiricists who described man as an automaton responding blindly to 
external stimuli and they have also disproved the theories of the naturalistic 
behaviorists who tried to reduce all oF man’s activities to the animal level. 
McDougall’s study of instincts and Freud's treatment of frustration can no 
longer be so widely accepted because both failed to include in their studies 
the social nature of man. Contrary to the early environmentalists, the social 
psychologists have shown the whole process of socialization to be a very com- 

lex affair, not automatic and immediate, but patterned and continuous. 

hey found that many variables were involved in socialization, one of the 
most important being the effect that previous variables had had on the indi- 
vidual being socialized. The grouchy response seemingly to kind treamtent 
is often a delayed response to some — unhappy experience. 

The socialization of the individual is the specific concern of the social 
psychologist but the resultant, human personality is of intense interest to a 
much wider audience. Overt behavior, which is the externalization of per- 
sonality, is well analyzed in this book; it explains how overt non-symbolic 
behavior is learned by imitation and that it does not cause tensions as does 
covert non-symbolic behavior. 

It is no surprise to read that leadership depends upon unusual physical 
and mental energy as well as forcefulness of personality; recent studies have 
shown that unusual height, such as Lincoln had, is a predisposing element in 
leadership, but all in all, leadership like other social forces is multi pattern- 
ed in character. One phase of leadership, especially of the political variety, 
is an innate ability to discern the nature of ‘publics’, large or small, urban 
or rural. Experiments have shown the necessity of stereotype subjects such 
as ‘the value of thrift’’ or ‘mother love’’ when auditorium audiences exceed 
five hundred persons in number. In other words, the larger the audience the 
more ieee intellectually is the hypothetical listener, 

The technique for the conversion audience used by religious leaders 
and statesmen has a two fold aim, to convert and to entertain. Such a group 
is conquered when its members are convinced that they themselves could take 
the part of conversion leaders in subsequent situations. If the theme is not 
popular the speaker must employ the cosmic drama technique in which he 
takes the part of the heroine, his adversaries are the villains, and the audience 
plays the part of the noble hero who will save all from chaos. The tech- 
nique of propaganda is similar to that for the conversion audience but as the 
propaganda audience is larger the symbolism used must be simpler. 

The authors seem impartially opposed to all forms of Christianity; Luther, 
Calvin and the Jesuits are equally disapproved. Their endorsement of re- 
ligion as a therapy in times of trial or bereavement is for them to retreat 
from their position as mere naturalists. 

Those familiar with the second edition of this work will find in this new 
third edition one new section on Socialization (pages 59-74) which contains 
no new material. The principles of social psychology are presented by the 
authors with great clarity; the usefulness of the book could possibly be in- 
creased if case studies and social devices for the implementation of the prin- 
ciple were added. DOROTHY M. PARTON 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York 27, N. Y. 
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COMMUNISM AND CHRISTIANS. By Francois Mauriac, Pere Ducattil- 
lon, O. P., Alexandre Marc, Nicholas Berdyaev, Denis de Rougemont, and 
Daniel-Rops. Translated by J. F. Scanlon, Westminster: The Newman Press, 
1949. Pp. lv + 294. $2.50. 


Communism, a sign of contradiction in our midst, insists that the prob- 
lems which it raises shall be considered with absolute lucidity, that the new 
man and the new world which it professes to create be contemplated with- 
out dismay or shuddering abhorrence. Hence this collection of essays, They 
are written in scholarly, objective fashion by Christians who are more con- 
cerned about the eternal consequences of facts and theories than their imme- 
diate temporal repercussions. The majority of the authors are Catholic; 
Berdyaev represents Russian Orthodoxy; de Rougemont is a Calvinist. 


Francois Mauriac opens the discussion by inquiring whether Catholics 
may co-operate, in any fashion, with Communists. More than half the book 
is devoted to Pere Ducattillon’s dispassionate account of Marxist doctrine. 
Alexandre Marc believes that Stalin’s decision to tolerate religion is a mere 
tactical maneuver. Berdyaev assails the anti-personalism of Communism 
which derives, in his opinion, not from its economic system but from its ide- 
ology. De Rougemont asserts that the essence of Marxism is its will to 
change the world, the world first, not man first and the world through man. 
Daniel-Rops calls upon all Christians to vanquish Communism in the name 
and by the power of Him who vanquished the upstart Prince of Darkness 
who likewise wanted to conquer the Kingdom. 

This small volume will be of great practical help to those who which 
to deepen their knowledge of Communist doctrine. 

JOHN J. O'CONNOR 
Georgetown University, Washington 17, D. C. 


SHORT NOTICES 


THE MYSTICAL BODY IN ACTION. By Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M. M. 
Herman, Pa.: Center for Men of Christ the King, 1949. Pp. xvi + 192. Paper 
$1.00 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY IN ACTION. By Rev. Bernard F. Meyer, M.M. 
Herman, Pa.: Center for Men of Christ the King, 1949. Pp. xvi + 182. 
Paper: $1.25. 


Each of the “workbooks of parish Catholic Action” gives detailed as- 
sistance for thirty-six meetings. Written in the best tradition of Catholic 
Action, these handbooks are sensible and practical, yet deeply Catholic in 
thought. They will help to develop in members of parish and other study 
groups the true devotion, and the keen observation and factual knowledge, 
necessary if Catholics are to take an effectively active place in world affairs. 
The formation of study groups is often postponed because of lack of suitable 
material, easily available yet comprehensive enough to maintain interest as 
the weeks go by. The excellently prepared material in Father Meyer's book- 
lets may well lead to the formation of many new study groups in various 
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mileux. All college and high school libraries will need a copy of these work- 
books, and many pastors will certainly be interested in the way the material 
is presented, even if they do not have the foundation of a study group in 
mind. The present reviewer wishes that Father Kothen’s Marriage the Great 
Mystery had been included in the bibliography of The Christian Family in 
Action, as it was written with the same idea in mind. 


SOCIOLOGY: A STUDY OF SOCIETY AND CULTURE, second edition. 
By Kimball Young. New york: The American Book Company, 1949. Pp. 
viii + 638. $5.00. 


Unquestionably this is one of the best introductory textbooks in the 
field. Replanned and rewritten, this third edition has been given a most at- 
tractive format which will not fail to attract both instructor and student. It 
is unfortunate that the author takes the position of so many sociologists (in 
Chapter Twenty), omitting the possibility of revelation in primitive relig- 
ion, and of truth in any religion at all. Christ is considered as “but one of a 
long line of Jewish messiahs” (p. 374). However, since the rest of the book 
is of such high standard, it has its necessary place in all college libraries, 


THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK, revised edition. By Arthur E. Fink. New 
York: Henry Holt Co., 1949. Pp xiv + 577. $3.75. 


The first edition of this able work has already been reviewed in the 
ACRS (Vol. IV, No. 4, December 1943, pp. 237-8). The present edition has 
been considerably revised. From it students may gain a knowledge of the 
various fields of social work, and their history, and from case studies they 
can receive an insight into the type of work they may be expected to do in 
the varied openings of modern social work. This is a good introductory col- 
lege text, and a valuable handbook for those who are thinking of taking up 
social work as a post-college career. 


THE MENTALLY ILL IN AMERICA, second edition revised and enlarged. 
By Albert Deutsch. New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. Pp. xxi 
+555. $5.50 


This work, is of course, the standard history of the care and treatment 
of the mentally ill in the United States from colonial times to the present day, 
with the introductory chapter on ‘Prophets, demons and witches”. This new 
edition has an added chapter on ‘Psychiatry in World War II’, and the chap- 
ter on “Modern Trends in Institutional Care and Treatment” has been 
brought up-to-date and considerably rewritten. The rest of the book remains 
largely as before. 


WORK AND WEALTH. By J. A. Hobson. New York: Peter Smith Co., 
1948. Pp.xvi + 242. $3.50. 


Here is a reprint of the 1933 revised edition of a classic work, The book 
attempts to formulate a method of assessing economic wealth in terms of 
human welfare and is, of course, required reading for anyone studying 
modern capitalism. 
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DOCTORAL DISSERTATION 


MEXICAN ETHNIC LEADERSHIP IN SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. By 
Sister Frances Jerome Woods. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1949. Pp.ix + 134. $1.50. 


Although it might have been larger in scope, this is one of the best disser- 
tations to come from the Catholic University’s sociology department. It is so- 
ciological in content, and well done, and hence a valuable addition to refer- 
ence shelves on American minority groups and their problems. 


. 
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PERIODICAL REVIEWS 


Falardeau, Jean Charles, ‘The Par- 
ish as an Institutional Type,” Can- 
adian Journal, of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, 15 (3): 353-67. Au- 
gust, 1949, 


A first step in the analysis of par- 
ish structure and functioning is to 
establish the institutional definition 
of the parish, since sound method- 
ology requires that the parish be 
understood as part of the organiza- 
tion of the Catholic Church. The 
author concurs in a view which is 
widely accepted, that ideally the par- 
ish is a miniature replica of the 
Church, though it is perhaps worth 
noting that some critics have found 
this concept lacking in precision and 
in analytical significance. There 
would be general agreement, of 
course, that an understanding of 
Catholic ecclesiology — especially 
the doctrine of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ — is a pre- 
requisite for an understanding of the 
parish institution. 


The institutional structure of the 
parish is described with attention to 
its territorial base, its relation to dio- 
cese and community, the powers and 
duties of pastors, the distinction be- 
tween regular and secular clergy, the 
maintenance of the church fabric, 
and the role of lay wardens. Among 
non-institutional elements emphasis 
is placed upon the differential social 
valuations which assign greater pres- 
tige to to the regular than to the sec- 
ular clergy. 


Further, “if the ideal type of the 
parish is to be approximated con- 
cretely, two main social conditions 


are necessary: (1) that all the mem- 
bers (Catholic) of the parochial 
group share fully the value-system 
of the Church as the main motivat- 
ing factor of the whole of their so- 
cial life: (2) that the center of the 

arochial community be geograph- 
ically remote enough from other 
community centers so that the paro- 
chial group can constitute and remain 
a relatively independent, socially ho- 
mogeneous and self-sufficient whole” 
(p. 359). 

These conditions wefe realized, 
until very recently, in rural French 
Canada, so that it is illuminating to 
observe the effects upon the parish of 
the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion which have overtaken Quebec. 
These effects include a drastic change 
in ecological position and structure 
which identifies parish groups with 
particular social strata, a decline in 
intensity of religious conviction due 
to the impact of secularization, a 
loss of attachment to a home parish 
and an acceptance of a ‘‘curb-service” 
type of church and the growth of 
special movements and groups which 
cut across parish lines and generally 
ignore them. A description of the 
functioning of a Quebec working- 
class parish makes these effects quite 
apparent and suggests how sociolog- 
ical analysis may be fruitfully ap- 
plied to the parish. 

One inference which may be 
drawn from this important article, 
though it is not necessarily the au- 
thor’s, is that a realistic approach to 
parochial organization in modern so- 
ciety must avoid an idealization of 
the parish of an earlier time, and 
must concentrate upon implanting 
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the essential institutional elements 
within a new social context. Shed- 
ding some of the traditional func- 
tions and monopolistic controls may 
be only an apparent loss, if in the 
process there emerge increased inter- 
parochial cooperation and genuine 
integration of the parish in the wider 
community. These are practical prob- 
lems, but the conceptual tools which 
the sociologist can supply are indis- 
pensable to their solution. 

— C. J. NUESSE 


Falardeau, Jean Charles, “Quest- 
ce que la sociologie?” Culture, 10 
(3): 250-61, September, 1949. 


Sociology is an empirical science 
autonomous in its own domain rath- 
er than a master key to all the social 
sciences. The author holds that it 
must accept from philosophy its 
fundamental premises concerning 
the nature and end of man, but that 
as one of its own peculiar functions 
it integrates the diverse data that 
are found in all forms of social life 
and thus renders an indispensable 
service to other social disciplines. 

The object of sociology is here 
given as a synthesis of two tradition- 
al views: the “formalistic,’ which 
seks to abstract general types of hu- 
man relations, and the “dynamic,” 
which studies social relationships in 
particular interactions. The human 
individual acting in a plurality of so- 
cial settings is, then, the ultimate ob- 
jet of sociology, but the central in- 
terest of the sociologist is in the in- 
stitutions through which society is 
structured and through which human 
individuals become members of soci- 
ety. The method of investigation 
must be both structural and func- 
tional, as Talcott Parsons has em- 
phasized. As an empirical science 
sociology properly utilizes all suit- 
able techniques of observation, ap- 
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plying them systematically to the 
problems and hypotheses within its 
domain. Its results, reduced to gen- 
eralizations, ordinarily take the form 
of approximations rather than laws 
and state probable causation rather 
than absolute determininism. 
Sociology as a specialized, empir- 
ical discipline is not incompatible 
with moral philosophy, as some Cath- 
olics seem to hold. On the other 
hand, without the basic principles 
drawn from moral philosophy, non- 
Catholic sociologists are unable to 
bring order into a confused, ill-de- 
fined field of study. 
— EVELYN EATON 


Fenton, Joseph Clifford, “The 
Doctrinal Authority of Papal Ency- 
clicals,” The American Ecclesiasti- 
cal Review, 121 (2-3): 136-50, 210- 
20 August-September, 1949, 


Are Catholics obliged to accept 
doctrines and directives contained in 
the papal encyclicals? What is the 
precise binding force of pronounce- 
ments issued by the Holy Father in 
encyclical form? To answer these 
questions Dr. Fenton presents an im- 
posing array of evidence based on 
conciliar decrees, statements of the 
popes, and the writings of theolo- 
gians. It is his contention that all 
Catholics are bound in conscience to 
give internal assent to all pronounce- 
ments of the Holy Father which are 
directed to the Universal Church, 
When the Pope makes an encyclical 
pronouncement, he is exercising at 
least his ordinary magisterium and 
consequently has the right to de- 
mand, and actually has demanded, 
that Catholics give true internal con- 
~” to the teachings of the encycli- 
cal. 

The kind of assent which must be 
given to encyclical statements de- 
pends upon the nature of the state: 
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ment. To the majority of papal pro- 
nouncements contained in the social 
encyclicals one is obliged to give the 
lowest form of consent, technically 
known as “religious assent,” since 
the Pope does not intend to make in- 
fallible pronouncements in these doc- 
uments. The non-infallible character 
of these principles and directives does 
not mean that one is free to reject 
them, however; the obligation to 
accept each such statement complete- 
ly and wholeheartedly is indeed a 
grave one. The author goes further, 
arguing convincingly that the possi- 
ble scope of the Pope’s infallibility 
is much broader than is ordinarilly 
understood. He is of the opinion, for 
example, that “when a number of 
these (papal) documents deal with a 
certain individual subject and when 
the more recent letters repeat and 
emphasize teachings which have 
stressed in previous encyclicals, that 
some, at least, of the doctrine thus 
presented to the Church universal 
should be considered as taught infal- 
libly by the Church’s ordinary and 
universal magisterium” (p, 213). 
Encyclical teachings which belong in 
this catagory would require the sec- 
ond highest kind of assent, usually 
designated in theology as assensus 
fidei ecclesiasticae. These conditions 
are certainly fulfilled in many of the 
papal pronouncements on social ques- 
tions. 


The very great importance, from 
the moral point of view, of the papal 
encyclicals, is apparent from the Pi. 
lowing passage: “It would manifest- 
ly be a very serious fault on the part 
of a Catholic writer or teacher . . 
acting on his own authority, to set 
aside or to ignore any of the out- 
standing doctrinal pronouncements 
of the Rerum Novarum or the Quad- 
ragesimo Anno, regardless of how 
unfashionable these documents be in 


a particular locality or at a particular 
time. It would, however, be a much 
graver sin on the part of such a teach- 
er to pass over or to discountenance 
a considerable section of the teach- 
ings contained in these labor encyc- 
licals. In exactly the same way 
way and for precisely the same rea- 
son it would be seriously wrong to 
contravene any outstanding individ- 
ual pronouncement in the encyclicals 
dealing with the relations between 
Church and State, and much worse 
to ignore or to disregard all of the 
teachings or a great portion of the 
teachings on this topic contained in 
the letters of Pius IX or Leo XIII” 
(p. 149). 

— THOMAS J. HARTE, C.Ss.R. 


Griffin, John J., ““The Place of the 
Aged in Our Social Economy,” The 
Magnificat, 84 (1-5): 17-25, 78-84, 
149-56, 199-205, 251-57. May-Sep- 
tember, 1949. 


These articles present, somewhat 
summarily, the main factors produc- 
ing in our population a greater pro- 
portion of aged persons, many of 
whom are dependent upon public 
and private charity for the most mea- 
ger of existences. This major shift 
in the age structure of the contemp- 
orary American population results 
from the decline in birth rate, de- 
creasing immigration, improvements 
in medicine and public health, and a 
generally higher standard of living. 
As a result, geriatrics assumes greater 
prominence as solutions to the medi- 
cal problems of childhood and early 
adulthood become relatively more 
advanced. Economic dependency and 
emotional insecurity in old age are 
increased through widowhood, di- 
sease and disability, family dissolu- 
tion, and a shortened period of wage- 
earning coupled with inadequate wa- 
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ges. A vast amount of statistical data, 
not always relevant, accompanies the 
consideration of these problems. 


Since nearly half of the 10,500,- 
000 aged in this country are econom- 
ically dependent upon the govern- 
ment for material sustenance, only a 
complete revamping of the social 
structure can produce a condition 
satisfactory to the economic, emo- 
tional, and spiritual needs of the 
aged, The means for reconstruction 
are drawn mainly from the encycli- 
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cals of Leo XIII and Pius XI, and 
find their spirit in true social justice 
and charity. Temporary expedients 
to make old age a period of joyous 
preparation for eternal life offer op- 
portunity for all Christians to prac- 
tice corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. The author stresses prayer, 
sacrifice, and suffering as particular- 
ly valuable in this period of life 
rather than the multitude of activi- 
ties advocated by some workers in 
the field. 


—MARY ELIZABETH REICHERT 
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